The sensational new metal locator 



Mustang 



EASILY DETECTS: 

• Coins 

■ Relics 

■ Gold 

■ Silver 

■ Copper 

■ All Other Metals 



•SOLID STATE 
MADE IN U.S.A 



WE GUARANTEE the Mustang 
to outperform all other metal 
locators in this price range! 



Waterproof Searchloop! 
No extra charge 
for this feature — 
can be submerged 
up to 30 inches! 





$ 



FULL FIVE YEAR 
WARRANTY! 
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• All Transistor 
■ 5 Year Guarantee 




'New type searchloop gives mare 
performance al low cost — Designed 




• Lightweight: 3 lbs. 

■ One Tuner Control 

• Adjustable Stem 

■ Perfect Balance 

Locates through dirt, wood, rock, 
sand, water & etc. 



WILL DETECT: 

Penny — 5 inches deep 
Silver Dollar — 8 inches deep 
Bag of Coins — 18 inches deep 



Comes complete, ready to use. 
No expensive accessories needed. 
Has fresh battery 
installed when shipped. 
Uses only one inexpensive 
9 volt battery (radio type) 
available anywhere. 



You get more performance from a JETCO® Metal Locator! 
JETCO® is the World's leading manufacturer of metal locators! 
When ordering by mail, add $1.50 for 




Electronic Industries, Inc. 
P. O. Box 132, Huntsville, Texas 77340 



TO: JETCO ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES, INC. on. 
P. 0. BOX 132 — HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 77340 

□ RUSH ME A MUSTANG 

I ENCLOSE $39.95 PLUS $1.50 POSTAGE (TOTAL $41,45) 

□ RUSH ME A CATALOG OF THE COMPLETE LINE! 
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The tours by the Happy Wanderers con- 
tain excellent maps, mileage, history 
of the areas, costs of gasoline consump- 
tion, lodging meals, what to wear and 
the best time of the year to make the 
trips. A family can plan their trip and 
determine the exact amount of time ond 
money required. 

Volume Number One covers 52 tours 
throughout California's deserts, moun- 
tains, lakes and seashores. In Volume 
Number Two, Slim ond Henrietta explore 
Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico, with 
the areas ranging from modern resorts 
to ghost towns. 

When ordering BE SURE to state Volume 
One or Volume Two. Both books are large 
format, heavy paperback with 150 pages. 

$2.95 each 

Calif, residents add 5 % sales tox 
50c handling charge per order 

on sale at 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 




Book 
Reviews 



by Jack Pepper 




SPEAKING OF INDIANS 

By Bernice Johnston 

Pineapples did not originate in Ha- 
waii, white potatoes were not first grown 
in Ireland, paprika did not come from 
Hungary and Jerusalem artichokes were 
imported to the Holy Land, 

A few other items foreign to the Old 
World until their explorers discovered 
Lhe New World were tobacco, com, cot- 
ton, rubber, turkeys, coal, tomatoes, avo- 
cados, peppers, beans, rice, chocolate, 
maple sugar, pumpkin and strawberries. 

All of these items which are today 
used throughout the world — albeit, some 
in a more sophisticated form — were not 
known to the white man until he "con- 
quered" the "heathen" Indians of the 
western hemisphere. Ironically, the ma- 
jority of the American Indians today 
cannot afford to buy many of the items 
first grown by their ancestors. 

And, to set the record straight, scalp- 
ing did not originate with the Indians. 
According to the Greek historian, Hero- 
dotus, the Scythians in the fifth century 
B.C. not only scalped their victims, but 
they dried the flesh and used it as a 
napkin. 



NOTICE all the books re- 
viewed in DESERT Maga- 
zine are available through 
the Desert Magazine Book 
Shop. Please add 50 cents 
per order (not per book) 
for handling and postage. 
California residents must 
also add 5 percent sales 
tax for the total amount of 
books. 



Also, until the white man came, scalp- 
ing by the Indians was not often fatal. 
They merely removed a little round at 
the crown of their enemy's head where 
the swirl occurs as proof they had de- 
feated the enemy who was then sent back 
to bis tribe in much disgrace. 

It was not until the white man came 
that scalping. — by both whites and In- 
dians — became so messy. 

These are only a few of the hundreds 
of fascinating facts about the aborigines 
of the western hemisphere in Speaking 
of Indians. The author, Bernice Johnston 
(who has contributed articles to Desert 
Mcigcizi/ie) should know her subject. She 
has been museum assistant at the Arizona 
State Museum in Tucson since 1962 and 
has spent her adult years researching 
and working with the Indians of the 
Southwest. 

Despite the factual nature of her book, 
it is not in the textbook class, but rather 
the information is presented in a light- 
hearted and lively style highlighting the 
most-wondered-about of Indian subjects. 

Each one of her ffi5 chapters are pre- 
sented with one photograph each in a 
concise, easy to read two- page spread 
which makes enjoyable reading since you 
can spend either five minutes or an hour 
with the book without having to break 
the continuity. 

The book is in five sections: The An- 
cient Ones of the Southwest, describing 
the prehistoric cultures and their dis- 
coveries; Gifts From the American In- 
dians, as described in this review; Some 
Southwestern Tribes, listing and describ- 
ing the origin and present history of the 
majority of the Indians of the Southwest; 
Some Southwest Indian Customs, includ- 
ing wedding ceremonies, weaving, paint- 
ing, basketry, Kachinas, pottery and other 
crafts and customs; Some General In- 
dian Customs, describing Indian paint- 
ings, dwellings, trading, gambling, cradle- 
hoards, etc. 

7'here is also an excellent map show- 
ing the location of the Indian tribes of 
the Southwest, a pronunciation guide and 
a comprehensive bibliography for those 
who would like to gain additional know- 
ledge about the — in this reviewer's opin- 
ion — very much misunderstood, maligned 
and misrepresented American Indians. 
Heavy paperback, 10 x 7 format, illus- 
trated, 112 pages, $2,50. 



PLAN NOW TO MAKE ^ , , 

YOUR OWN GIFTSI 



LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY 

By Harold O. Weight 

Did Death Valley Scotty actually have 
a "secret mine" or did the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars he spent in building 
his "castle" in the then remote area of 
Death Valley and on his numerous esca- 
pades all come from Albert M. Johnson, 
his Chicago millionaire friend? 

Since his death in 1954, Walter Scott 
has been branded by the majority of his- 
torians as a teller of tall tales, a publicity 
hound and a faker whose sole income 
came from his Chicago benefactor. 

And they should be correct, since both 
Scotty and Johnson testified in Federal 
court in 194 L that Johnson had "loaned" 
Scotty more than |l 00,000 and grub- 
staked him for that much more. 

But were they telling the truth? There 
were "oddities'* at the famous trial and 
certain reasons why they made such 
statements under oath. And, if Scotty 
was such a liar, why should he tell the 
truth under oath when a lie would suf- 
fice? 

These are a few of the interesting 
questions presented by the author in 
Lost Mines of Death Valley. 

In addition to this new slant on Wal- 
ter Scott, the author has gathered — 
through years of research and talking to 
the few living participants of the dram- 
atic early history of the area— additional 
information on lost mines and treasures 
of Death Valley. 

He sheds new light on the two other 
famous "lost mines" of Death Valley: 
the Lost Gunsight and Brcyf ogle's Fabul- 
ous Gold, which, although "lost" for 
more than 100 years, are still being sought 
today. The search for these two mines- — 
and dozens of others in the forbidden 
reaches of the lowest desert in the world 
—has claimed the lives of untold num- 
bers of prospectors. 

Other less known bonanzas, such as 
Alvord's Panamint Gold, Goller's Gold- 
en Nuggets and Gold of Colorado Can- 
yon, are explored in detail in this new 
edition. A former staff member of Des- 
ert Magazine and a well known West- 
ern author, Harold Weight has presented 
a new insight into the mysteries of Death 
Valley, Paperback, illustrated with his- 
toric photographs, reference material, 86 
pages, S2.50. 




Tired of giving the same old gifts? 
Why not create your own. You can 
make all types of jewelry, tie-tacs, cuff 
links, rings, pins, insiginias, in gold 
and silver at i/ 4 retail cost. 



Everything To Make Your $ « ia >00 WILK-CRAFT COMPANY 

First liwelry Casting II* ppd. 7033 Canoga Ave.. Canoga Park, Calif. 91303 
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FOR ANYTHING 





HYDRAULIC CONTROL ► 

IT RAISES-IT LOWERS 

yOQWN FOR TRAVEL SAFETY. Wind resistance is reduced with Alaskan's low profile in highway 
travel. Gas mileage is increased and crosswind cut down. With lowered top, passengers ride in 
luxurious comfort. 

AlIP FOR LIVING COMFORT. Alaskan camper top, operated by patented hydraulic system, is raised 
in seconds. (Let a child do it, and see how easy it is.) Safety lock prevents accidental lowering. 
Weather -tight, walk-in quarters completely furnished. Three burner stove, stainless steel sink 
cabinets, icebox, beds, plus many other luxury features. 

8 ft. and 10 ft. models. Sold and installed only at Alaskan Camper factories at factory prices 
Also available at authorized factory outlets. 
Write today to the factory nearest you for free folder describing the most advanced camper on the road, 

R. O. HALL MFG., INC., 9847 Glsnaaks Blvd.. 
Sun Valley, (San Fernando Valley) 
California 91352, Dept. 2 

Factory Outlet: ALASKAN CAMPER SALES, INC., 
Interstate 80 {half way between 
S.F.-SacTarnerrto), Route L 
Box 332. Suisun City, Calif. 94585, Dept. D 2 
ALASKAN CAMPERS NORTHWEST, INC., 
5410 South 143rd Street, (Tukwila) Seattle, 
Washington 98168, Dept. □ 2 

PENNACAMP, INC., 401 West End Avenue, Manheim, Penn. 17546, Dept. D 2 
MOBILE LIVING PRODUCTS LTD., 5124-47 "A" St., Lacombe, Alberta, Canada .Dept. D2 



G. R. GRUBBS MFG., INC., 

d/b/a Alaskan Camper Sates, 9042 Long- 
point Rd„ Houston, Texas 77055, Dept. 5 2 

FORT LUPTON CAMPERS. 1100 Denver Ave, 
Fort Lupton, Colorado 80621, 'Dept. o 2 

EINARS CAMPER MFG. CO., 
d/b/a Alaskan Campers North Central. 
3726 North 9th Avenue, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 57104, Dept. oz 



U.S. PATENT NO ISTfllM 



CANADIAN PATENT NO. 



P.D.Q. 

THE MOST VERSATILE UNIT 
ON THE MARKET TODAY! 




P.D.Q. ■ AS A 
CABBING AND 
PREFORMING 
UNIT, SHOWN 
IN PICTURE 
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Motor Speed 
control $15.95 

Off-set shaft — to mount 
lap pan J2.50 

5" lap pan with 
host 15.95 

Diamond dish or 
flat disk; 4" 

180 grit 536.00 

260 grit $31.00 

600 grit $26.00 

1200 grit $25.00 



Arbor to mount dish 
or disk Isold only 
with the dish or 
disk) $5.00 

4" Flat Starlap ...$3.95 

Vial of thinner for 
diamond compound J. 50 

Diamond compound to use 
on maple spools 

1200 aril $5.50 

BOOOgrll $4.00 

14000 grit $4.00 

Maple spools on arbor, 
right or left 1W $3.00 



CAB HEATER and WAX POT 

NO OPEN FIRES 

Sin 4" X 6" Complete with Cord . . 



$9.95 



Cast aluminum (o last ■ lifetime. 
Just the right temperature— Not too 
wan or make it brittle. K 
pad on heater. 

No Mess — Try One 
You won't part with it!! 



to ruin 




MODEL 3A TUMBLER 

ONE BARREL 1 LB. CAPACITY 

$9.95 complete 

Outstanding features of Models 3A and 336 
Gem Sparkle Tumblers are: 




• Special molded heavy duty plastic barrel 
for long, long life. Will polish up to 3 
pounds of rock in each barrel. 

• Positive sealing screvf type lid with neo- 
prene lid gasket. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG #9 

SHIPLEY'S 
MINERAL HOUSE 

On Hwy. 160 in southwest Colorado, 18 miles 
east of Duiango or l>/ 2 miles west of Bayfield. 
Mailing Address: 
SHIPLEY'S MINERAL HOUSE, Gem Village, 
Bayfield D, Colorado 81122 
Phone: 303-884-2632 

LOTTIE M. SHIPLEY 




Rambling 
on 

Hocks 

by Glenn and Martha Vargas 



PSEUDOMORPHS: 
Incognito Minerals 

VERY commonly one mineral will 
appear in the crystal form of an- 
other. This is known as a pseuiiomorph. 
In pronounciation, the first "p" is si- 
lent and the "e" nearly so. The word is 
from the Greek, and means false form, 
{p.se/idos — false, and morpbos — form). 
Simply, a pseudomorph is the result of 
a change of some kind, from a mineral 
with the correct crystal form, into a sec- 
ond mineral which does not, under nor- 
mal conditions, assume the form in 
which it is now found, ft is possible 
for a mineral that never forms crystals 
of its own, to he found as a pseudo- 
morph of another. 

There are a number of classes of pseu- 
domorphs, and they nearly always are 
the result of some type of chemical ac- 
tion. The most commonly observed class 
is the result of alteration. This may hap- 
pen by one mineral changing into an- 
other without any addition or subtraction 
of ingredients; and is known as para- 
morphism. 

It is possible, for instance, for a cal- 
cite crystal to change to aragonite. Both 
minerals are calcium carbonate (CaCOi), 
but each has a slightly different arrange- 
ment of its molecules. The molecules of 
calcite rearrange themselves, under heat 
or pressure, into the pattern of aragonite. 
The crystal form is calcite, the chemical 
makeup would still be calcium carbonate, 
but the hardness and specific gravity 
would be slightly different. In such a 
condition, the average amateur mineral- 
ogist would usually not notice the 
difference. 

A common alteration pseudomorph 
that nearly anyone can recognize is the 
change from deep blue azurite to green 



malachite. This change, from one cop- 
per carbonate to another, is accomplished 
by the assumption of carbon dioxide and 
water; in other words, by the gain of in- 
gredients. The change to malachite prob- 
ably begins almost as soon as an azurite 
crystal forms, and in all probability even 
continues in a specimen in a display case. 
Many of these altering crystals, half 
green and half blue, come from copper 
mines in Arizona. 

One form of alteration that is not 
often seen, but is very spectacular, is by 
the loss of an ingredient. Cuprite, a 
bright red oxide of copper, alters to pure 
copper by the loss of oxygen. Cuprite 
forms beautiful double pyramid (octahe- 
dral) crystals, and copper in a pseudo- 
morph of this form is just as delightful. 

The most common method of alteration 
is by the loss of an ingredient and the 
gain of another. The exchange goes on 
at the same time. A very common exam- 
ple is the brown cube of limonite, altered 
from pyrite. Pyrite is the brassy material 
commonly nown as "fool's gold," and 
usually forms cubic crystals. It is a com- 
pound of iron and sulfur, but is easily 
broken down under high temperatures 
with the loss of the sulfur as a vapor. 
When this happens, the remaining iron 
has a great affinity for oxygen, and ab- 
sorbs it to form limonite, an iron oxide. 
Limonite is a mineral that never forms 
crystals on its own, but appears as a pseu- 




Normal pyrite crystal- 

domorph as a result of a number of al- 
terations. Many of these "limonite 
cubes" can be found in the desert; an 
excellent location is near Quartzsite, Ari- 
zona. 

A second class of pseudomorphism is 
by substitution. Here one mineral is grad- 
ually and completely removed and at the 
same time is replaced by another, with no 
reaction of any kind between the two. 
Aragonite can be easily dissolved away 
by an acid, and at the same time be re- 



TREASURE 
FUN! 

Metafert turns an 
ordinary weekend into 
a family adventure. 




placed by copper in the native form. 

Many older texts give this method as 
the formation of petrified wood. This, 
as mentioned in our August 1970 col- 
umn in Desert, is now nearly abandoned 
as a theory, and replaced by the infiltra- 
tion theory, The substitution method of 
formation of petrified wood was explain- 
ed by the wood cells rotting away and 
being replaced at the same time by agate 
or another mineral. The infiltration theory 
for petrified wood almost takes it out of 
the pseudomorph class. Even though the 
wood is still there, the cell spaces are 
completely filled with a mineral. Thus 
we have a mineral apparently (if not 
completely) taking the form of a piece of 
wood. It now belongs (at least in our 
thinking) to the next class, discussed 
below, 

The final and perhaps most spectacular 
class of pseudomorphism is known as de- 
position. It is divided into two sub-classes, 




Pseudomorph of limonite. 

infiltration (here is petrified wood!) and 
incrustation. Incrustation is, in its sim- 
plest form, the growth of one mineral 
on another so as to completely enclose it, 
and more or less assume the form of the 
mineral beneath. If both minerals re- 
main, it is not usually recognized as a 
pseudomorph. When the first mineral is 
lost by being dissolved away, the remain- 
ing incrustation is now known as an epi- 
morph. The prefix epi is Greek for upon; 
thus the meaning, form-upon. Some epi- 
morphs are most unique, A long slender 
finger-like crystal of selenite (gypsum) 
can be coated with blue azurite or green 
malachite; the selenite then dissolved 
away, leaving a long tube of blue and/or 
green. A famous locality for these is a 
copper mine near St. George, Utah. 

'['he other sub-class, infiltration, is in 
reality the simple filling of a mold pro- 
duced by the disappearance of the first 
mineral. Wood casts certainly belong 
here. Any mineral that can naturally be 




Typical epimorpb. 

dissolved away (quartz might be an ex- 
ception), leaving a hollow mold that 
can be later filled, belongs to this sub- 
class. One of the best known and popu- 
lar of these is the Zabrisky opal found 
near Death Valley. The area where this 
is found was orginally a lake bed that 
had filled with a light gray mud. In the 
mud was a water-soluble mineral (prob- 
ably calcite). When the lake completely 
evaporated away, the mineral formed 
into small crystals dispersed through the 
mud. Later, after the mud had complete- 
ly hardened into a rock, the crystals were 
dissolved away. As a result of volcanic 
activity deep in the earth beneath, opal 
was deposited in the empty molds. Now, 
collectors find large pieces of soft rock 
studded with small flecks of precious 
opal. Opal is another mineral that never 
forms crystals of its own. 

Pseudomorphs, as they are found, 
make unique display specimens, and es- 
pecially so if the specimen of the normal 
original mineral can be displayed in con- 
junction. Most important, pseudomorphs 
teach us much about how minerals are 
formed, broken down, dissolved and 
transported. A large amount of research 
has been carried out in investigation of 
this phenomenon. □ 





Going to the beach'.' Or hunting, fishing 
or camping? You can add extra fun to 
your next family out my by taking along 
a Fisher "MetalerT Treasure Detector. 
Who knows, you might bring home a 
valuable lost relic; even silver and gold! 

□ Unsurpassed power and sensitivity 
with solid stale circuits. 

D Easy to use; adjusts and operates 
with one hand! Superb physical bal- 
ance; arm support. 

□ Waterproof sensing head completely 
submersible. Telescoping shaft for 
compact storage and transportation. 

P Replaceable transistor battery avail- 
able everywhere; built in tester. 
Built to the same exacting standards as 
Fisher precision instruments for indus- 
try and science. Semi for complete free 
literal arc. Also, collectors' edition 
guidebook " Discoveries From the Past" 
sent if you include S6t postage. 

"Mi-laterr" . . . the Finest Yon Can Buy 



FISHER TREASURE DETECTORS 

nepirtmemDM, Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 



A Nevada Ghost Town 





SiNci- so many of the ghost towns of 
the southwest have been dismantled 
and moved to other locations or leveled 
by vandalism, it is a rare pleasure to find 
picturesque ruins at De Lamar, Nevada. 
Buildings, parts of buildings and im- 
mense mine dumps help the interested 
visitor visualize the gold-boom setting 
that at one time was southern Nevada's 
largest city. 

From Caliente west on Highway 93 tu 
the dirt road turn off is 18.3 miles. A 
small wood sign on the left says De 
Lamar and from there on you can only 
guess what is ahead. The road is passable 
for cars and campers, but a bit rough on 
a car pulling a trailer. Most of the trip 
is under or near the lines and towers 
bringing power from Hoover Dam to 
northeastern Nevada, 

A Joshua tree forest stretches across 
the landscape; spring rains add a carpet 
of yellow and lavender. Clusters of pink 
topped wild buckwheat stay late into the 
summer, turning to deep maroon in fall 
maturity. Six miles from the surfaced 
highway the main traveled dirt road 
crosses left under the power line and 
heads southeast. In four miles the grade 
starts up gradually, then, near the crest, 
eleven miles from the highway, are the 
first signs of past habitation. 

On the right is remains of the ceme- 
tery, filled by the men, women and child- 
ren that died of the "De Lamar Dust." 
Marble slabs, wooden head boards and 
crosses mark some of the graves. Wrought 
iron fences still protect a few spots, 
barbed wire that once marked a plot 



Roofs are falling, 
porches leaning and 
walls crumbling 
in the silent ghost 
town of 
De Lamar, Nevada 
where hundreds of 
miners died from 
deadly dust. 




curls in uncontrolled tangles, and picket 
fences lean in tired resignation or lie in 
the desert vegetation that is fast covering 
the area. 

A little way from the road, nearly op- 
posite the cemetery, are the remains of a 
cellar and a crumbling foundation where 
John Nelson's toll station stood. Here 
25jf per vehicle was collected for the use 



of the dug road that was two and a half 
miles long, a short cut and easy way into 
De Lamar. 

Following Nelson's road you round the 
side of the mountain and suddenly are in 
the old town with ruins strung out at 
the side of the road and dotted all over 
the cup-shaped area formed by the sur- 
rounding mountains and mine tailing 



Crumbling walls and empty 
doors and windows ( right) are 
all that remain of the famous 
Nevada community where more 
than $25,000,000 in gold was 
produced. A lonely road (below) 
winds past the ruins where 
collectors search for bottles 
and other relics. 




Here is what remains of Nevada's famous 
widow maker. 



Two prospectors discovered gold iti 
1892 and sold out the following year for 
$1 =)(),()<)() to Captain John De La Mar 
whose modernized name was lent to the 
growing mine camp. By 189^ the place- 
was booming; a barrel chlorination plant 
went into operation and more miners were 




needed. Farm boys from eastern Nevada 
and St. George, Utah poured into 'the 
camp to work for what seemed high pay 
at $3.0<> per day. The cash would enable 
them to return to their homes with 
enough money to buy farms of their own 
or help their struggling families. 

Buildings and businessmen moved in 
from Pioche, a well established commun- 
ity. For those wishing to build, there was 
rock for the walls and cedar posts as roof 
supports for bark and clay roofs; lumber 
was too scarce and too far away for most 
of the new residents. 



From 189^ to L900 De Lamar was one 
of fhe state's principal gold producers 
and was unique in the annals of Nevada's 
gold mines. Men died almost as soon as 
they arrived. "De Lamar Dust" was fatal. 
The quartzite being mined was over 80% 
silica; like ground glass it destroyed the 
miners' lungs. The dust was everywhere 
in the mine tunnels and floated over the 
community from the mill operation. With- 
in three or four months a healthy farm 
youth would start coughing and was soon 
laid to rest in the cemetery on the hill or 
forced to go home too ill to work and 





The cemetery is mute evidence of the 
fatal "De Lamar Dust" which permeat- 
ed the 35 miles of tunnels and the 
1 300-foot main shaft. 
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• Detection 
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Get the Best . . 
Top Guarantee . . 
Easy to Operate 
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Stop By And See Our , . . 

Western Artifacts, Indian Collection, Jewelry 
Display, Lapidary Equipment, Tumblers, Gold 
Pans, Dry Washers, Books on Treasures and 
Lost Mines and other items of fun far 

the entire family. For information |ust write 
to or call 

COMPTON 
HOIK SHOP 

1405 South Lang Beach Blvd. 
Ph. 632-9096 Compter), Calif. 90221 



soon to die. Horses used in and around 
the mines survived little longer than the 
men that worked them; even women and 
children became ill from the dust of the 
Griffin Mills. 

It was estimated the underground 
workings exceeded 35 miles of tunnels 
with the main shaft 1300 feet deep. Four 
to five hundred men worked underground 
in the dust-laden tunnels where drills 
continuous! j 1 ground into rock. The ore 
sent to the top was great chunks of 
quartzite carrying gold; Griffin Mills 
ground the material into a powder creat- 
ing the dust above ground. The whole 
process was dry because of an inadequate 
water supply, then a chlorination process 
added the final hazard. 

After the ore was pulverized, \ c /c com- 
mon salt was added and the mass was 
roasted in a furnace before being stored 
in tanks that held two to three tons of 
material, The tanks had porous bottoms, 
but the covers, seams and joints were gas- 
leak proof. Chlorine gas, heated by a gen- 
erator, wis forced in through the bottom 
of the tanks. After a few days contact 
with the chlorine gas the gold and silver 
content changed to chlorides. The gold 
was recovered by water forced in at the 
top of the tank, flushing the gold chloride 
into settling tanks. The addition of sul- 
phate of iron or charcoal dust aided the 
gold in settling to the bottom where it 
was collected, dried and then cast into 
bars. 



As familiar as the dust-laden air in the 
mine and over the town was the sight of 
women wearing long black dresses and 
the horse-drawn hearse making its way 
around the mountain to the cemetery. It 
was reported that at one time there were 
between 500 and 600 widows in De La- 
mar, not counting the ones who took their 
dead back to Utah. It is known that over 
600 Mormons died, how many Italian, 
Irish, Greek, Chinese and others, can only 
be guessed. 

As men got the "dust" or miners con- 
sumption and lay down their drill or pick, 
there were other young men eager to try 
their hand and earn the much needed 
cash. Being young, healthy and strong, 
each went into the mine or mill sure that 
"it won't happen to me," or "I'll not 
stay long enough for it to get me." 

In 1900 Simon and Bamberger of Salt 
Lake City bought up the De Lamar mines, 
brought water by means of booster pump- 
ing stations over a 2000 foot lift out ot 
Meadow Valley Wash, 12 miles to the 
east and changed to the cyanide method of 
processing the ore. There was still heavy 
dust in mine and mill but the amount 
was greatly decreased. 

In spite of the perils, the town grew 
into a substantial settlement with stores, 
bank, hospital, hotels, school and several 
churches. A paid town band and an elite- 
opera house provided entertainment and 
culture. Just as the place was becoming a 
desirable place to live with wood side- 
walks and adequate housing, fire wiped 
out the entire business district. The town 
was rebuilt, but its new life was short as 
Tonopah and then Goldficld offered 
fresh glamour. 

Like mining machinery all over the 
country, the De Lamar mill equipment 
went to support the needs of World War 
I. A short surge of mining between 1933 
and 1941 hardly left a mark and a for- 
tune in gold still waits underground for 
the price to go high enough to warrant 
the cost of mining. 

Today sage and greasewood creep up 
to the rock shells of former homes and 
businesses. There is no dust, no crunch 
and thud of mills. The hills are still nude 
of scrub cedar that was cut by the Chinese 
to feed the furnaces and fuel for the resi- 
dents. It is a quiet, far place, and in the 
evening the light breeze sounds like the 
swish of long black skirts and the far off 
wail of De Lamar's widows. □ 




by Hans Baerwald 




Commonly called tarantulas, the bird 
spiders of the Southwest deserts, despite 
their fearsome appearance, are not 
deadly and only bite when severely pro- 
voked. Preying only upon insects, they 
are beneficial and deserve protection. 
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/« r»f& / see before me This sampling of the purest Art 

a mystery centuries old, of Nature's very band, 

And I am caused to wonder at Created by the sands of time 

the message it might hold. and winds across the land. 



How many times must I return 
that I might privileged be, 
To read the message there contained. 
Would then my heart be free. 




Don 




Lost Bonanza 



by Mike Engle 



ABOUT IH53, Don Pedro Hausenber- 
ger crossed the Plaza in San Diego 
hurriedly as he approached his friend 
Jose Mario Estudillo, Throwing his arms 
around him and acting like a crazy man, 
Don Pedro exclaimed: "I've found it 
now, I'm going to he a rich man !" 

Don Pedro — who was known as el 
pdnadero (the baker) — had just re- 
turned to San Diego from the assay of- 
fices of San Francisco. Ten years later, 
the cause of his excitement became evi- 
dent. Samples of his ore turned up on 
several specimen shelves in the bay city 
and were assayed as high as $22,000 a 
ton ! 

Wasting no time in San Diego, Don 
Pedro hurried to his prospects in Baja 
California near the newly created border 
between Mexico and California. His occa- 
sional prospecting companion, Jesus Mor- 
eno, was awaiting him. "We are going to 
have a town and many people and ships 
coming in here." Don Pedro told Jesus, 
as he reported the value of his new dis- 
coveries. 

Jesus Moreno accompanied Don Pedro 
to the mine and the two men set about 
packing specimens of the rich ore in five 
old sacks of hide. As they loaded them on 
their mules for the trip to San Diego, the 
great weight of the ore was too much and 
one of the rotting sacks fell to the ground 
and burst, spilling its contents about. As 
they had no more sacks, they had to make 
the rotting one last. They patched it to- 
gether with a piece of hide. Jesus was to 
remember this important incident as he 
recounted jt to a part}' of searchers ten 
years later. 

The two men and the mules departed 
for San Diego. Don Pedro intended to 
travel alone from there to San Francisco 
while Jesus awaited his return. They 
arrived just as the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company's longboat had left the shore 




Epbraim W, Morse, San Diego busi- 
ness man , revealed the story of Don 
Pedro in 1879. 

for the last shuttle trip to the steamer ly- 
ing at anchor in the harbor, Captain J, 
t , Bogert, San Diego agent for the Pa- 
cific Mail Line, recalled the arrival of 
Don Pedro and the five sacks of ore at 
the Plaza. He had signalled the steamer, 
and the shore boat returned for this one 
last passenger. Captain Bogert had helped 
to load the sacks of ore aboard the boat. 
"Small but heavy," he remarked as he 
recounted the incident to Mr. E. W. Morse 
k-n years later. 

The purser aboard the vessel remember- 
ed Don Pedro's arrival with the heavy 
hide sacks. When they were lifted to the 
deck of the ship, he had tried to kick one 
of them across the deck with his foot and 
was astonished at the great weight of the 
small sack. 

After an uneventful voyage, the Pacific 
Mail vessel arrived in San Francisco. In- 
tending to make arrangements for the un- 
loading and conveyance of the ore, Don 



Pedro left the five sacks with the ship's 
purser and went ashore alone. 

When Don Pedro Hausenberger walk 
cd down that gangway and into San Fran- 
cisco, he walked into oblivion. He never 
returned to the vessel or to his mines and 
prospects in Lower California, Down 
that gangplank and into the grave, Don 
Pedro carried the secret of the where- 
abouts of his fabulous mine. To this day 
searchers, following the vague clues he 
left behind on his trip from Lower Cali- 
fornia ro San Francisco, have been unable 
lo ferret out the source of the five sacks 
ol ore. 

As the Pacific Mail vessel was prepar- 
ing for departure from San Francisco a 
few days later the purser, not knowing 
the whereabout of Don Pedro, nor the 
value of the ore, sought a means of dis- 
posing of it. Feeling certain that Don 
Pedro would return to claim it, he asked 
Mr. Bray, a San Francisco tinner who 
supplied the Pacific Mai! Steamship Com- 
pany's vessels, to store it for him. Anx- 
ious to maintain his lucrative business 
position with the company, Bray agreed 
to keep the sacks on his premises until 
Don Pedro should return to claim them. 

The heavy sacks, constantly underfoot 
and in the way, remained with Bray for 
several months while he waited for Don 
Pedro's return. Finally, deciding to dis- 
pose of them, Bray opened one of the 
sacks and recalled having allowed several 
people to carry off what appeared to be 
only worthless rack specimens. The rest, 
as he recounted ten years later, was 
dumped into the bay beneath the pilings 
on which his shop was built, 

In 1862 a few inquisitive men in San 
Francisco noted several valuable appear- 
ing samples of ore in a few display cabin- 
ets. One of these men, a Mr. Johnson, 
discovered the real value of the samples. 
Some of the samples assayed for more 
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Typical of the vessels once plying the Pacific Coast, the Orizaba of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, may have carried Don Pedro's gold. Original block 
print and photo of Morse courtesy of San Diego Public Library. 



than $22,000 a ton, some for a little less, 
hut all worth many thousands of dollars. 
His search for the source of the sarnples 
eventually led him, and others, to Bray. 
These valuable samples were the same 
"worthless rocks" Bray had dumped into 
the bay ten years before. 

During the ensuing years, the bay had 
been filled, and the shop no longer 
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stood above the water. Johnson, how- 
ever, was able to obtain the necessary 
permission to excavate the fill. With 
others to help him, he dug to a depth of 
five feet where he uncovered the five 
sacks of ore. At the time, he probably 
gave little heed to the one sack which 
confirmed the identity of the source of 
this rich ore; the one sack which was 
held together by a patch of hide. 

Early in the 1 860s many searchers, who 
followed the clues uncovered in San Fran- 
cisco, were led in a fruitless search for 
the lost mine of Don Pedro Hausenber- 
ger, -the panadero who had struck it 
rich. Among these treasure hunters were 
Johnson, E. W. Morse, Dr. Washington 
Ayer, James McNally, Meachum and 
( ampbeli. 

Meat hum and (.ampbeli, working to- 
gether, were able to locate Jesus Moreno 
who had eventually drifted northward 
from Sao Diego when Don Pedro had 
failed to return. When the two men 
found Jesus, he was living about 3<) 
miles northeast of San Diego in the vil 
lage of San Pascjual. Meachum and Camp- 
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bell hired him as a guide. The years, 
though, had taken their toll of this simple 
native California miner who had been 
Don Pedro's prospecting companion in 
Lower California, Though he led them 
to many of Don Pedro's prospects, none 
of the ore assayed at anything near the 
value of the samples discovered in San 
Francisco. 

,A few old residents and rancheros 
who lived below the border, and knew 
Don Pedro well, were able to point out 
many of the places where he had pros- 
pected and even the small smelting fur- 
naces and forges which he had built, but 
Don Pedro kept his secret well, and none 
were able to uncover the lost wealth of 
his fabulous strike. 

Fact or fiction; who can really say? 
On December 18th, LS79, Ephraim W. 
Morse, a prominent figure and respect- 
able business man of San Diego, and one 
of the treasure seekers, stood before a 
group of his fellow citizens and set forth 
the facts as he knew them and as reported 
here. Later, on the morning of the 2 1st 
of December, the San Diego Union re- 
ported the details as related by Mr. Morse. 

Somewhere near the shores of Lower 
California, not far from the port of San 
Diego, may yet be found the fabulous 
lost mine of Don Pedro Hausenberger. 
A mine whose ore is so rich that samples 
were asayed a high as $22,000 a ton. To- 
day's modern treasure hunter, traveling 
in a back country vehicle and equipped 
with metal detectors and other modern 
treasure hunting paraphernalia, may 
someday complete the search begun by 
Johnson, Meachum and Campbell, Morse 
and others over a century ago. □ 
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"What the desert holds uppermost for man is not a raceway lor his engines, but a crutible for his spirit," 



by Al Pearce 

The southern California Desert, in recent months, has 
become like an orphan child with appendicitis; its symp- 
toms are being ignored in favor of the blessed children of wel- 
fare, war and economic development. 

There are a few men, however, who are struggling to 
bring relief to the orphaned child. One such man is J. R. 
(Russ) Penny, California director for the Bureau of Land 
Management, which administers the California publicly -owned 
desert. 

This reporter recently cornered Russ and asked 1 pertinent 
questions concerning the future of the desert. Here are those 
questions and answers. 

Q, Yon once said: "We are witnessing the transformation 
of a unique and beautiful landscape into a sandy slum." What 
did you mean? 

A. I think the remark is pretty much self-explanatory, but 
let's look at a specific example for illustration — -the Afton 
Canyon Campground. A hillside opposite the campground 
was torn up by motorcycles and off-road vehicles and all the 
vegetation was destroyed. This now devastated hillside had 
been a beautiful scenic campground for the camp. 

Q. There has been a lot of talk about the Bureau of Land 
Management Study, fust what does the study amount to? 

A. Our goal is a comprehensive, long-range plan for the 
California Desert. The study will collect and analyze the data 
needed for this plan, which, for the first time to my know- 
ledge, is a plan for the total environment of a region- — devel- 
opment, protection and use of the whole desert public land 
area, 
16 



Q, Development requires money. How much do you think 
you will need to proceed with the developments you just 
mentioned? 

A. As we set forth in our report on Phase II of the Desert 
Study — The California Desert: A critical Environmental Chal- 
lenge^ — million will be required during the next five 
years for data collection and comprehensive planning and for 
immediate critical management action. Of this, $10 million is 
for planning and data collection and $8 million for immediate 
management and supervision and emergency protective con- 
struction. The study will identify the development needs and 
give us a price tag for full development. 

Q, In an era of tight money, what chance do you think you 
have of getting that much money? 

A. It's a matter of priorities, and we view this as a na- 
tional priority matter. There is a growing sense of urgency 
about the California Desert, and this will continue to grow. 
The BLM will have to examine its priorities nationally. If 
the urgency of action to bring the California Desert under full 
management has been adequately presented and is adequately 
understood the money will be found. 

Q. // you don't get the money, what will happen to the 
Southern California Desert? 

A. This one is answered in detail in the "Penalties of In- 
action" section of our report, but to put it briefly the result 
will be tragic— loss of rare or endangered wildlife and plant 
species; loss of the desert as an outdoor classroom and labora- 
tory; an accelerating rate of destruction of historical, archeo- 
logical and paleontological sites; increasing health and safety 
hazards, crime and even deaths of desert visitors and workers. 

Q, What about motorcycles and other off-road vehicles, 
particularly the motorcycle rallies and that sort of thing? 




"We hove already allowed too rnuth abuse of our deserts 

A. Off- road vehicle use is another use of the land that 
must be managed. This includes establishment and designation 
of open and closed areas; law enforcement authority and capa- 
bility for BLM; and a major information and education effort. 
Unmanaged, the off- road vehicle poses serious problems for 
the desert environment. Managed, it is a legitimate use which 
must and WILL BE PROVIDED FOR. 

Q. In your opinion, is Uttering becoming a worse problem, 
or do you think people are becoming more considerate? 

A. The Johnny Horizon program, launched by BLM in 
1968, has done much to make people more aware of the en- 
vironmental damage done by littering and is helping to create 
new attitudes and to reach newcomers to the outdoors. So I 
would say that people are becoming more aware and consider- 
ate but as yet it hasn't lessened the problem. 

A parallel is the problem of air pollution by motor ve- 
hicles — if you reduce emissions from each vehicle by half but 
the number of vehicles doubles, you're right back where you 
started. It will take a continuing information and educational 
program to make headway and, unfortunately, it also will take 
a law enforcement program for the minority who won't re- 
spond to the more positive approach. 

Q. How many people will be seeking recreation on the 
desert, say, in another 10 years? 30 years? 

A. Our projected desert use figures are 7.8 million visitor 
days of use annually by 1980 and 15.2 million by 2000 with- 
out development. If recreational facilities are developed, we 
would raise these to 29.3 visitor days by 19S0 and 49.5 by 
2000. 

Q. Hou- much of the desert beauty has already been dam- 
aged by vandals because of lack of control? How many archeo- 



and muit acl now if w» are to preserve this vital area.' 

logical spots have been permanently 
wildlife and the desert fauna? 



How about 



A. This question points up the urgent need for the study 
outlined in our proposal. We know archeological sites are 
being damaged and destroyed by vandals, we know petroglyphs 
are being obliterated and defaced, and in some cases the rock 
faces are being pried loose and carted away. We don't know 
the exact extent, however, and we won't know until the study 
is completed. About 90 percent of the desert has never been 
systematically surveyed by competent archeologists, yet we 
know already of more than 1000 archeological sites and num- 
erous fossil deposits. 

The problem is the same for wildlife. The urgent need is 
for a complete inventory of species and habitat. We know 
already of the loss of much bighorn sheep habitat. Here, 
again, and with the flora of the desert, the need is for sound 
management based on thorough knowledge which can be ob- 
tained through the desert study. 

Q. What can people do? I mean what can the people do 
who are really interested in the desert? 

A. First of all, they can learn more about the desert en- 
vironment. They can become personally involved by taking 
part in such organized efforts as Johnny Horizon Countryside 
Clean-up Days. Having become informed and involved, they 
can become examples of how a thoughtful and concerned 
citizen uses his public lands. They can join a conservation 
organization dedicated to wise use and proper management of 
our natural resources. He can campaign for issues and for 
legislators who support efforts to improve the environment. In 
this regard, he should learn about the governmental process 
just as he learns about the environment. □ 




Scenics by 
Jerry Strong 



It was Saturday night in the old min- 
ing camp at Death Valley Junction. 
The lights dimmed on the stage of the 
Opera House. The waiting crowd quieted 
and the performance began. With fluid 
grace, Ballerina Marta Becket executed 
the interpretive movements of her pre- 
sentation Romance. Quickly, she captivat- 
ed her audience with Kewpie Doll, then 
showed her wide repertoire of talent by 
concluding with a satire on Vaudeville, 

Art has always been appreciated in the 
mining camps and this performance was 
no exception. The year could have been 
1849 or 1900 but it was not. It was 
October 1970, the beginning of the third 
season of a most ambitious project — 
Ballet-Mime in the newly-renovated 
Amargosa Opera House. 

Here, where borax miners and rail- 
road workers once stomped their feet as 
Tom Mix chased "hoss thieves" or hissed 
at Lon Chaney, Marta Becket now per- 
forms for visitors to the Death Valley 
region. Her audience is mainly com- 
posed of people who enjoy the great out- 
doors and revel in visiting western his- 
torical sites. Some are curious and some 
are frankly skeptical, but all leave the 



theater with a feeling of having seen an 
artistic performance by a skilled artist. 

The marriage of Marta Becket and 
Korkill Hall — now the Amargosa Opera 
House— seems to have been destined by 
fate and their route to this union was 
not dissimilar. Korkill Hall was part of 
a large, adobe hotel and business built 
in 1924 when Death Valley Junction was 
a busy mill and rail point on the Tono- 
pah-Tidewater and Death Valley Rail- 
roads. The hall was important in the life 
of the settlement as the main social cen- 
ter. Movies, occasional live entertain- 
ment, meetings, dances, weddings and 
even a funeral were held here during the 
early years. 

In 1928, the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany closed its mine and mill operations 
and the Death Valley Railroad was aban- 
doned three years later. This brought 
about the eventual demise of the Tono- 
pah & Tidewater Railroad; though it 
valiantly struggled for life until 1940. 

During the late 1920s, a concentrated 
effort was made to promote tourism in 
the Death Valley region. Transportation 
was to be via railroad, with luxurious 
accommodations provided at the newly- 



Narration by 
Mary Frances Strong 




constructed .Amargosa Hotel. However, 
the project was not successful. 

The beautiful adobe complex was 
closed, but the hotel stayed open through 
the years except for short periods when 
there was a change of ownership. Kor- 
kill Hall was boarded up and, for nearly 
30 years, it was pelted by heavy cloud- 
bursts, blistered by summer sun and 
sandblasted by gale-like winter winds. 

While Korkill Hall quietly waited for 
its date with destiny, young Marta Beck- 
et in New York's Greenwich Village be- 
gan to show her inclination toward the 
creative arts. Her father exposed her to 
the music of the great masters and her 
childhood toys were a piano and a draw- 
ing pad. However, the ballet was to be 
her chosen way of creative expression. 

At the age of 14, Marta began the 
rigorous training required to become a 
ballerina. Taking two or three lessons 
daily, she studied under well-known 
teachers : Ingeborg Tarruo, Sander Gluck, 
Madam Duval, Caird Leslie and the Bal- 
let Art School of New York. She made 
her professional debut at seventeen, then 
went on to join the Corps de Ballet at 
Radio City Music Hall, after which she 



appeared in a number of Broadway 
musicals including "Wonderful Town." 

The creative urge in Marta Becket had 
not yet been fulfilled, as she wanted to 
choreograph and perform her own num- 
bers. This she did, and successfully tour- 
ed the country for ten years as guest 
artist with symphonies, ballet companies 
and Community Concert Associations. It 
was during this period a handsome, young 
advertising executive appeared on the 
scene. In due time he became Marta's 
manager and she became Mrs. Tom 
Williams. 

Fate had now set the stage and the 
principals were about to meet. Marta and 
Tom were enjoying Easter week in Death 
Valley between concert engagements. They 
needed this break to absorb the quiet 
beauty and peacefulness of the desert to 
help calm their troubled minds. In the 
past few years they had seen the beauty 
of the dance become the victim of crudity 
and nudity as the New York theater turn- 
ed into a cult of shocking ugliness. There 
was little room for the beauty of physical 
expression via the dance, "I longed to 
find a place where I could dance and 
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Marta rests a minute from 
the monumental task of painting 
a mural of Hfe-sized figures 
on the walls of the Opera House. 

dance— creating a new repertoire of 
beauty," Marta stated. 

Arrangements had been made to pick 
up their mail at Las Vegas. Enroute, a 
flat tire delayed them at Death Valley 
Junction. While the tire was being fixed 
Marta explored the aging adobe complex. 
She peeked through a crack in a boarded 
window of old Korkill Hall; and, seeing 
the stage, she realized it had been a 
theater. It was love at first sight. 

Plans, visions, hopes and dreams raced 
through Marta's mind. This could be the 
Opera House where she could dance and 
dance. Here could be the home for the 
characters she had created; and with time 
to work on new ideas with very little to 
distract her. In short order, Marta and 
Tom returned to Death Valley Junction 
and leased Korkill Hall. At last, Marta 
had her theater and Korkill Hall was to 
gain fame as the Amargosa Opera House. 

A few years later, February 1968, after 
months of work, frustration and more 
work, the Amargosa Opera House open- 
ed for its first performance. Marta pre- 
sented her program of Ballet-Mime to an 
audience of 20 people. It was one of the 
highlights of her career. She knew now 
that even here — miles and miles from a 
major city — people would come to enjoy 
a theater of beauty. 

The die was cast and Marta left the 
concert stage. With Tom acting as pro- 
ducer, stage-hand, master- of -ceremonies 
and general repairman, they have given 
a new face, as well as a new name to 
Korkill Hall. A wider stage has been 
built, scarlet draperies hung and cleverly 
executed spotlights installed. The entire 
building has been repaired and repainted 
with all work done by the energetic 
owners. 

The finishing touches have brought 
into use Marta's other talent— artiste ex- 
cellence ! She painted the stage walls to 
give the appearance of continuous red 
velvet drapes and then finished the wood- 

Three thousand miles from 
New York City where she began 
her career, Marta and Tom 
stand before their newly 
renovated Opera House. 




work to resemble carved and gilded roco- 
co style, Marta is nearing completion of 
her largest painting — a mural running 
completely around the sides and back 
.wall of the theater. It simulates balconies 
filled with life-size people from 16th 
century Spain. Near the stage full-sized 
performers wait in the wings. The mural 
is a masterful achievement and demon- 
strates the artistic ability of this talented 
woman. 

The life of a ballet dancer is one of 
dedication to her art. There are long 
hours of daily practice and many hours 





given to creating new programs of 
dance-mime; coupled with painting and 
her regular performances there is little 
extra time left in each day. 

Tom, too, finds each day full of tasks 
as he is currently completing the art 
gallery. He handles the myriad of details 
any producer falls heir to, plus the gen- 
eral maintenance required. 

When we arrived at Death Valley 
Junction, Tom was painting the new let- 
ters on the side of the Opera House. 
Later, he was repairing the cornerstone 
of the building which had been dam- 

I 




aged by a burst water pipe. Clad only in 
old blue jeans and a wide-brimmed hat, 
I thought this bearded and sun-bronzed 
man must be one of the workers, I was 
right. He was one of the workers and 
also the boss. 

Marta's program of Ballet-Mime is 
presented on Friday, Saturday and Mon- 
day evenings at 8:15 from the first week 
end of November until the end of May. 
A different program is presented each 
evening. During the holiday weeks of 
Christmas-New Years and Easter vaca- 
tion, performances are given nightly ex- 
cept Sunday. June through October per- 
formances are given only on Saturday 
evening. There is no admission charge; 
though a donation is requested. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
to: The Amargosa Opera House; P. O. 
Box 664, Death Valley Junction, Calif. 
92328. 

At the conclusion of the evening per- 
formance, we enjoyed conversation and 
coffee with Marta and Tom. This was 
the beginning of their third season and a 
sizeable audience had given resounding 
applause to Marta's program. She spoke 
of earlier seasons when she had often 
performed to an empty theater. 

"The curtain goes up promptly at 
8:15," she told me, "whether or not I 
have an audience. To be ready to dance, 
I must dance." I rather doubt there will 
be many empty houses in the days ahead. 

As the conversation continued and the 
coffee cups were refilled, Marta and Tom 
told us of the heavy wind and rain storms 
which had blown the roof off twice. 

Even these problems have not shaken 
their enthusiasm. Old Korkill Hall and 
"that ballet dancer from New York" are 
truly having a love affair. Tom com- 
mented, "when our friends and business 
acquaintances heard we were giving up 
the concert stage to fix up a broken-down 
theater on the god- forsaken desert, they 
said, You are crazy. Yeah, I know," 
Tom replied. "That's what separates us 
from the rest of mankind." 

Indeed, Marta and Tom are unique 
and destined to be successful. An evening 
at the Amargosa Opera House will be 
one you will not only enjoy but long re- 
member. Marta and Tom — two people 
from the great cities who have found the 
magnificent beauty of our desert land and 
want to share with you the beauty of the 
creative arts. □ 
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Between the Calumet and Old 
Woman Mountains of California's 
San Bernardino County lies a dry lake 
that will fascinate the connoisseur of 
desert lagoons. The lover of dry and 
sandy trails also will find satisfaction 
in the many miles of dirt roads and 
trails. There are so many branches and 
turns several days could be spent tour- 
ing up rocky canyons or cruising the dry 
washes in search of whatever lies at thhe 
end. 

Cadiz Valley is located about 45 miles 
east of Twenty nine Palms north of the 
Twenty nine Palms Highway. A good 
quality graded dirt road leaves the high- 
way heading northwest through the val- 
ley toward Cadiz Lake and Bristol Lake. 
Between Cadiz and Bristol Lakes, the 
road is extremely sandy at times. Cau- 
tion should be used when traveling 
this region, particularly in the summer. 

In 1917 the U.S. Geological Survey 
drilled 22 wells in the lake in a search 
for potash. Under six feet of mud they 
found 25 to 30 feet of rock salt and 
gypsum interspersed with layers of fine 
sand and clay, and random pockets of 
brine containing sodium, calcium and 
potassium salts. 

Cadiz Lake is large and waterless, 
stretching about ten miles northwest to 
southeast with an unusually soft bottom, 
quite unlike other California dry lakes. 
Although the surface is very dry, a car 
will sink in two or three inches. It is 
not recommended for passenger cars. 

There is sufficient water beneath the 
surface to operate some small evapora- 
tion ponds, which are easily found on 
a side road leading across the lake and 
into the sand dunes bordering the east- 
ern edge. Calcium salt is the main pro- 
duct of this plant. 

The trails across the lake converge on 
the northeast shore and enter an area of 
beautifully formed low sand hills, 
stretching for several miles on either 
side. The road is easily followed, though 
sand dunes often cross the old ttack, 
forcing occasional detours. Because of 



Trails through Cadiz ( above ) 
wind through soft sand. Lonely 
graves (left) lie by an abandoned 
pumping station. 



this deep sand, passenger cars should nor 
attempt this section. 

A better route for such conveyances 
is found through Danby Dry Lake to 
Chubbuck. About 1.7 miles northwest 
of Chubbuck— a ghost town of several 
shacks and trees — the road from Cadiz 
Lake will be seen and is readily followed 
southwest toward the sand dunes. 

The town of Chubbuck at one time 
had its own school, post office and num- 
erous other buildings, occupied until 
about 1953. Most of the townspeople 
were employed by the Chubbuck Lime 
Company, which operated the limestone 
quarry in the hills behind town, 

Midway from the Chubbuck road to 
the dunes, about 2.1 miles, an interest- 
ing side road reaches southeast into the 
Kilbeck Hills and the abandoned New 
Frontier Mine. All that is left of these 
workings is some light equipment and a 
small building, all heavily vandalized in 
the last few years. From Chubbuck an- 
other path travels up the opposite side 
of the Kilbeck Hills to a different, more 
extensive mine. 

Other roads lead from Chubbuck and 



may be found by crossing the railroad 
(no signals — look both ways) and head- 
ing northwest until the tracks are seen. 
The route splits almost Immedaitely, 
the right running up into Brown's Wash 
and the Black Metal Mine, and the other 
going north to U.S. 66, about 20 miles, 
From this road, several others branch 
right to various mines in the Old Wo- 
man Mountains. 

The road from Danby Lake to Chub- 
buck previously mentioned continues 
northwest toward Cadiz. Six miles from 
Chubbuck an old Tamarisk tree can be 
seen a half a mile or so to the right of 
the road. A short side trip goes to an 
abandoned pumping station, and, a few 
yards across the tracks, a small cemetery 
of a half dozen graves. Only one small 
stone has legible markings in Spanish, 

The pump stands in a 10-inch well 
drilled in 1910 by the Santa Fe Railway, 
They encountered water at a level of 280 
feet and installed the turbine pump 
which was in use until about 1955. The 
well was checked in 1964 and the water 
level was at 265 feet 

The town of Cadiz itself is about ten 




A few old ties are all that 
remain of the once busy railroad 
to the mine above Chubbuck. 

miles from Chubbuck. A quiet town now, 
but the old railroad station tells of a time 
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20 GOLD COINS FOUND!! 



This picture was taken by a treasure hunter. 
This past summer he and his family spent a 
few days of their vacation treasure hunting in 
a ghost town. With the aid of his Garrett Hunter 
detector, he found this old andvaluable jewelry 
box. It contained five $20 gold coins, four other 
rare coins, several pieces of jewelry and two old 
tin-type pictures. The value of the gold coins 
alone more than paid the cost of his entire 
vacation! 

Lost treasure is being found and the value of 
the wealth yet to be recovered is so enormous 
that it should no longer be overlooked. If you 
don't mind hard work and lots of sunshine, 
then you too can find your share of this wealth. 

Write for our FREE brochure and our treasure 
hunting guide book. We believe you will be glad 
you did. 
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not too long ago when the mines were 
booming as they may again soon, 

The name Cadiz dates back to 1882 
when the Southern Pacific Railroad built 
its Mojave desert line from Mojave to 
Needles. Track laying commenced in Mo- 
jave in February, 1882 and Amboy was 
reached in early 1883. From Amboy 
eastward, someone had the novel idea to 
name waystops in alphabetical order. This 
was done for ten stations before the pat- 
tern was broken: Amboy, Bristol, Cadiz, 
Danby, Edson, Fenner, Goffs, Homer, 
Ibex and Java. It may seem a little dis- 
appointing to find the romance of the 
southwest tied up in the first letters of 
these names, but in some cases names of 
crewmen or engineers were used if that 
first letter fit. 

According to an old (1883 ) train 
schedule, Cadiz had no telegraph facil- 
ities. It is unlikely that any thing more 
imposing than a pair of sign posts adorn- 
ed this spot during these early years. 

Cadiz had a burst of glory in 1910 
when it became the western terminal for 
a branch to Phoenix, Arizona. This junc- 
tion seems to have guaranteed some per- 
manency to the town. Railroad employees 
live here, and every now and then some 
one wanders through the station or checks 
his mail at the post office. 

South of town a maze of trails leads 
generally southwest toward Bristol Lake 
and can be followed five or six miles 



until encountering the road from Cadiz 
Lake, This route, as mentioned, is well 
established but sandy and should be 
avoided by passenger vehicles. Twenty- 
nine Palms Highway is about 30 miles 
down this road, making a nice loop trip 
for four-wheelers or dune buggies. 

Dry lakes, sand dunes, a ghost town 
are all in Cadiz Valley. Although gener- 
ally overlooked by most weekenders, this 
part of California has a lot to offer to 
desert enthusiasts willing to travel off 
the highway onto the less well beaten 
path. □ 
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Color Photo of 
Superstition Mountains 
by Wink Blair, 
Mesa, Arizona. 

River over the foothills and into what is 
now Phoenix. Eight more ran off to the 
south of Tempe and Mesa. Three more 
were in the Scottsdale region. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles of canals 
were hand dug and the remains of some 
can still be seen. The surveyors of the Salt 
River Project closely followed their sys- 
tem. 

The Salt River is fed by the Verde 
River flowing south from the MogoIIon 
(Mogi-yawn) Rim, Tonto Creek and 
many smaller washes and mountain 
streams. Snow melting on the White 
Mountains in eastern Arizona and the 
collection of the water from the White 
River and Carrizo Creek plus smaller 
tributaries have gouged out a miniature 
Grand Canyon between Show Low and 
Globe. 

From Mesa 1 went east on U.S. 60 to 
Apache Junction and then north on 
State 88 onto Apache Trail. This scenic 
highway leads past the mysterious Super- 
stition Mountains on the right and 
through a few not so fruitful mining en- 
deavors on the left. The groundsel, a tall 
yellow flower, covered the desert and 
the mesquite was in bloom. The Arizona 
Juncos flew about, their orange eyes look- 
ing as if they had had too much desert 
sun. 

Continued on page 34 
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The THING that amazed me during a 
recent trip through southern Ari- 
zona was the large collection of lakes and 
streams in such a supposedly arid region. 

My first encounter with a substantial 
amount of water was when I camped at 
Lake Pleasant and discovered the Carl 
Pleasant Dam. The water flows gently 
down the Agua Fria River and joins the 
Salt River. Then 1 went to Horseshoe 
Dam located along the Verde River, 
which also joins the Salt River, Here, 
25 miles from Cave Creek and just at 
the edge of the Azatzal Wilderness Area, 
I found a fairly sizeable lake edged with 
tall cottonwoods, palo verde and tamarisk. 

Fishermen sat quietly at the water's 
edge looking down into the clear water 
and watching the big ones swim away. 



The flaming red cardinals and tiny tan- 
age rs dipped down in chatty greetings. 
Squirrels peeked out of the hollows in 
the trees and across the little green mea- 
dow I saw three horses slosh out of the 
stream and graze away into the trees. It 
is a most pleasant and relaxing spot to 
fish or just sit and enjoy this oasis in the 
desert. 

The next morning on my way out I 
discovered Bartlett Dam. What was it 
with all of these dams? Next thing I 
knew I was off on a dam trip! 

Giving credit where it is due, I must 
start with the Hohokams and the Salado 
Indians who originated the first canal 
system, dug by hand and used to irrigate 
their crops. Fourteen of these canals were 
channeled to their fields from the Salt 
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Trip tolonto 



Apartment hunting is getting to be 
a chore, especially when you hike 
up 350 feet in a half mile only to find 
the cliff dwellings most definitely are not 
for rent. But it is a most satisfying climb 
into the "how it once was" era. 

Brandy and 1 went into Arizona's 
Tonto National Monument station that is 
most ably supervised by Harold Schaafs- 
ma. Here we found a small but well dis- 
played museum featuring the ancient 
cliff dwellers. 

Outside I could see the trail spiraling 
upward. It looked like quite a jaunt but 
the seasonal ranger, Delmer Morgon, 
assured me with, "Why, I've seen little 
old ladies in high heels go up that trail." 
Maybe the heels leveled them off going 
up but that trip down must have been a 
dandy. 

Brandy could see what I had in mind 
and being an intelligent dog decided to 
sleep it off in the camper while I hit the 
trail alone. 

After a couple of halts to take in the 
scenic view 1 began to get the feel of 
how it must have been to have lived here 
over 600 years ago. Imagine walking 
through jumping cholla clad only in a 
breechcloth made of cotton and sandals 
of sotol to your crops, three or four miles 
and 1000 feet down from your home. 
And imagine the return climb after a 
hard in the fields with a stone hoe ! 
They raised grain, com, pumpkins, squash 
and beans of many varieties. 

They also had to hunt. The Salado 
{meaning "salty" because they lived near 
the Salt River) Indians evidently liked 



by Betty J. Tucker 

meat. Bones of deer, rabbits, quail, porcu- 
pine, prairie dog, fox and Bighorn sheep 
were found in the cliff dwellings. Some 
small game was taken by snare or throw- 
ing stick, but most was obtained by bow 
and arrow. A 30- inch bow was found 
made of hackberry wood. The 25 arrows 
found with it had reed mainshafts and 
hardwood foreshafts with no allowance 
for a stone arrow. Three split feathers 
balanced the opposite end. I assume they 
had larger artillery for the bigger game. 

They also made use of the edible plants 
that abound on the south side of the 
mountain, The fruit of the cactus, prickly 
pear and agave hearts added to their al- 
ready varied menu. 

Arriving at the brown cliff dwellings 
I was amazed at the work it must have 
taken to build this fortified commune. 
There are 19 rooms where an estimated 
ten families lived. The unshaped blocks 
were held together with adobe mortar. 
The floors were built of adobe to meet 
the natural curvature of the cave. The 
roof was held up by a main cross beam, 
supported by a large center post. It was 
crossed with several smaller poles and 
men with saguaro ribs. ,A thick layer of 
clay covered the ribs and provided a 
Fireproof floor for the upstairs resident. 
Ceiling hatchways allowed smoke to es- 
cape. The doors were T-shaped as a pro- 
tection from drafts and they had to duck 
to enter and leave a room as the Saladoans 
were larger than their small doors and 
rooms would indicate. Their average 
height was between five and six feet. 

While the men took care of the crops 
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Lower ruins of Tonto National Monument are accessible from headquarters. 



and hunting, the women were busy doing 
women's work. They plastered the inside 
walls of the cliflf dwelling with mud and 
their fingerprints can still be seen where 
they smoothed it out. While the furnish- 
ings were sparse to our way of thinking 
they were fitted to their way of life. The 
furnishings were made by the lady of the 
house. The bed was made of woven yucca 
leaves and was rolled up when not in use. 
They made coiled baskets of woody 
splints and yucca strips, Beargrass was 
used to weave matting, sandals, covers 
for the cradleboards and carrying straps. 
They ground corn, mesquite beans and 
the roots of the Banana yucca (used as a 
laxative) on the metate. 

Besides bringing in the water, wood, 
gathering the staples, making clothing, 
caring for the sick, bearing children and 
keeping the home in repair, the women 
also found time to make a distinctive pot- 
tery now called Salado polychrome. She 
covered the inside of a redware bow] with 
white clay and painted on a black design. 
Then she burnished the outside with 
small smooth stones until a gloss 
attained. 
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These people were talented craftsmen 
in pottery but their finest talents were 



brought out in the weaving of cotton tex- 
tiles. They were used for themselves and 
for trade to other Indians for the shells 
they prized for decoration. A fine exam- 
ple of the Salado weaving is at the Ari- 
zona State Museum in Tucson. They used 
blue-green, brown, black, yellow and a 
deep blue dyes. 

These peaceful people lived in the 
Tonto Basin before 900 A.D. They adopt- 
ed pottery and other ideas from groups 
to the southwest. Along with the Hoho- 
kams, they built irrigation canals. 

The Salado abandoned Tonto Basin 
soon after the 1400s, when there was a 
general exodus of the Pueblo Indians. 
They were absorbed by Indian groups of 
the south and east. 

The Tonto Basin where the Indians 
once farmed is now flooded with water 
from the Roosevelt Dam. 

Once more at the visitors center I talk- 
ed to the very attractive archeologist, 
Karen Lindquist, who told me more than 
■) 0,000 people a year go through the 
ruins. The monument is open all year 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. From Phoenix 
take U.S. 60-70 to Apache Junction, 
turn left on State 88 and take the scenic 
Apache Trail to Roosevelt Lake. □ 
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A hot, dry desert seems no place for 
a chicken's cousin to scratch out a 
living, yet the Desert Quail does it in 
style. Elegant of dress in his bold black 
and white, he holds his helmeted head 
high, its burnished copper cap and 
glossy black plumes shining in the sun- 
light He is a bird of distinction, too, 
for his kind is the only native upland 
game bird to flourish in many desert 
areas of southwestern United States. 
Resolute, mettlesome, he is the guardian 
of his plump little wife and bouncing 
offspring, the wise head of the house- 
hold, the pater familtas. 

He begins it all with polish and dash, 
and with music. For, when spring comes 
to the great desert and the first of the 
new green is showing, he takes his stance 
on the tallest hackberry or mesquite, and 
starts his whistling. Clear and distinct, 
his call rings out over the desert, sound- 
ing the opening of the quail courting 
season that continues for weeks. 

This festival involves hundreds of 
quails — perhaps thousands — all members 
of a great band that assemble every No- 
vember from far and wide. At this time 
whole family coveys — -cock, hen and their 
season's offspring — true to the age-old 
custom, come winging in to flock to- 
gether for the next four or five months, 
roosting, feeding together. This winter 
assembly, made up of birds of many dif- 
ferent covey bloodlines, is the primary 
reason for the remarkable stamina and 
health of this species, since it provides 
the opportunity for cross-breeding, a 
biological factor that produces much 
stronger offspring. 

This gathering also presents a fine op- 
portunity for battles royal at courting 
time. While it is true that everybody gets 
along fine during the winter, come 
spring, the good fellowship among cocks 
comes to an abrupt end. Many battles 
progress simultaneously in a large flock, 
each fought with great zest and vigor. 
Gentlemen quail, naturally pugnacious 
and well versed in the art of wielding a 
wicked bill, lay to it with complete dis- 
regard for lacerated backs and other such 
bloodshed. The ladies, watching with ab- 
sorbed interest from the sidelines, almost 
always prefer the winner, another age-old 
desert quail custom that also contributes 
to keeping up the vigor of the species. 

Once the rival has been vanquished, 
the victor can begin his serious courting, 



subject to quail etiquette. He showers the 
bright-eyed little hen of his choice with 
attentions, parading his masculine pulchri- 
tude before her. He brings her special tid- 
bits: tender sprouts of plants, fat seeds, 
perhaps even a juicy insect so hard to 
find so early in the year. With attentions 
such as these from such a fine fighter 
with such courtly manners, how can a 
hen resist ? And so, leaving the flock, the 
pair begins house hunting together. 

Zoologist Gorsuch, charmed with these 
handsome little quail and impressed with 
their remarkable adaptation to desert con- 
ditions, looked into their family life in 
Arizona. Mrs. Quail ,it seems, scratches 
out a bowl- shaped cavity in the ground 
about one and one-half inch deep and 
five to seven inches in diameter. Conceal- 
ed under a bush, it is lined with native 
grasses fetched by the cock between tid- 
bit trips. In due time, egg laying begins, 
and as it progresses, a number of feathers 
fall from the hen's body, which adds soft- 
ness to the lining. Dull white, with brown 
blotches, the eggs are well camouflaged. 

Mrs, Q. handles the incubating chore, 



and all the while the cock is at his high 
sentry post some 40 to 80 feet from the 
nest. Alert and watchful, he can spot 
even a wily bobcat. Quickly warning the 
hen, he then goes into his famous desert 
quail act: tumbling, dragging himself 
along the ground, he makes a dizzy spec- 
tacle of himself, confusing the cat, luring 
him far, far away, losing him in thorny 
brush, or finally taking off with a whirr 
of wings. Returning, he walks back by a 
circuitous route to his post, never flying 
to give away its secret location. 

Mid-mornings and mid-afternoons, the 
hen takes a feeding break for a couple of 
hours, clucking to inform her spouse she 
is ready. Courteous as ever, he comes on 
foot to meet her, and they walk a con- 
siderable distance from the nest to dine, 
returning again on foot. Incubation takes 
21 to 23 days, and if the hen is killed, 
the cock takes over, one widower was 
found sitting on 17 eggs which he 
brought through quite successfully. 

The cock is a worry-wart. Daytimes, if 
he sees something at all suspicious, he 
sends the hen and chicks scurrying to 




Quail build their nests on the ground, protected by cactus. 
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cover while he investigates. A family 
bird through and through, he will not 
hesitate to sacrifice himself, if the sur- 
vival of the hen and chicks demand it. 
Mrs. Q. is an anxious mother, keeping 
the chicks rounded up, showing them 
what to eat, brooding them when cold. 
The chicks themselves do their part, 
exercising quail- style with leg and wing 
stretching— a smart two-day oldster being 
able to jump up high enough with stubby 
wings flapping to snatch a bug off a bush 
over his head. .And, as the days go by and 
the chicks learn to eat more and more 
tender plant material, they become more 
self-reliant. 

Tasty morsels, some chicks are inevit- 
ably lost to hawks, bobcats and foxes, al- 
though coyotes {as stomach analysis of 12 
living in quail country showed) apparent- 
ly do not prey on the birds. Biggest quail 
loss occurs in the egg stage, since cotton 
rats, gray foxes, coyotes, skunks, king 
snakes and gila monsters dine on quail 
eggs whenever they can find them. The 
main factor in chick survival, and in fact 
in the welfare of the local adult popula- 
tion, is the availability of vegetation for 
food and escape cover. 

With a heat-beating body set up, des- 
ert quail can feed long into the day, and 
they they have the behavioral good sense 
to rest in the shade of bushes, dusting, 
visiting until late afternoon, for more 
feeding. But what about the desert's lack 
of water? 
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Some invesigaors say that these quail 
get all the moisture they need from the 
vegetation and insects they eat, while 
others say that the birds must have addi- 
tional water to drink. Ecologist Gullion, 
taking a long look at both sides, and 
knowing that these quail are found 200 
feet below sea level near Mecca, Califor- 
nia to about 11,000 feet up in Nevada's 
dry wastes, figured that while conditions 
throughout their range were the same in 
that they were all bad, they were not all 
exactly alike. Local conditions might make 
the difference. In fact, so much difference 
that the answer to this water-need ques- 
tion could well be yes in one place and no 
in another. 

He picked out Nevada's Mojave since 
it had remarked ly high evaporation, low 
precipitation and high summer tempera- 
ture. Any one of these factors, bad in it- 
self make the others worse, and when 
combined, make a particularly hard en- 
vironment for quail. He then selected 
spots in the area that showed different 
vegetative conditions to see what the local 
quail populations in each had to face. 

He found that when decomposed gran- 
ite forms the basis for the soil, there is a 
good quantity and variety of vegetation 
for quail, and here the birds flourish, en- 
joying great population stability. Quail 
also do well in valley bottoms with trans- 
ported soils, particularly those valleys and 
washes that have dense growths of ines- 
quite, arrow- weed, salt cedar and saltbush. 
Here is to be found excellent cover, 
greenery and seeds, and usually desert 
thorn, salt heliotrope, greasewood, whose 
leaves and stems provide additional mois- 
ture. The valleys are higher in humidity, 
too, from transpiration from mesquite and 
salt cedar. Under such favorable food and 
moisture circumstances, quail can live a 
whole life span without taking a drink 
of water. 
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Hill -living birds are up against more 
severe temperature with shade less dense 
and further apart, and hence more open 
spaces where the sun beats down. Here the 
soil temperature where food hunting 
must go on sometimes reaches as high as 
L40 degrees. In terrain such as this, the 
year has to be a very good one for plant 
and insect food to provide sufficient 
moisture. If the best hill type plants are 
there (acacia, desert willow, desert thorn, 
senna, salazaria, desert peach) the situa- 
tion is better. If seeds of legumes such as 
deer vetch and milk vetch are to be had, 
they help to conserve the quail's metabol- 
ic water. If summer thunderstorms come, 
and the ephemeral plants such as alfilaria 
pop out, this new greenery can be a life- 
saver. 

Jaeger spotted an important source of 
moisture used by quail living in Califor- 
nia's waterless deserts in addition to the 
usual insects and succulent leaves of the 
desert thorn. He found that they eat the 
berries of the desert mistletoe, a parasitic 
plant found on ironwood. Leafless, it has 
myriads of berries which provide the 
quail with both food and water. 

Gorsuch reported Arizona quail will 
drink water if available, but that the 
great majority of nests are placed much 
further from any free water supply than 
bird banding shows the quail's daily 
range (about 500 yards) to be. In fact, 
he found large populations existing many 
miles from water, and came to the con- 
clusion that if water were essential, the 
birds could not live in the many desert 
localities where they are abundant. Also, 
he asks, why are the young in Arizona 
hatched in May and June prior to the 
summer rains and in the most arid of all 
seasons? Desert quail, he thinks, do not 
need water, but they must live where the 
soil moisture is adequate to grow vegeta- 
tion for food and escape cover. 

Life in the desert is chancey at best, 
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for in spring a carpet of green may lie 
on the desert, insects abound, and the 
quail nesting season gets underway in 
good style. Then perhaps comes the 
daily wind and the plants, while still 
keeping their normal flower and leaf 
color, become dry and brittle. Gone is 
the moist green food. Gone are the grass- 
hoppers, beetles, caterpillars, tree hoppers, 
stink bugs that should be feeding on the 
plants. Now the place is a disaster area. 
Maybe only two of 12 eggs will hatch, 
and these chicks are doomed without in- 
sect food or even tender plants to start 
them off. A bad year in that locality for 
quail. 

But all is not lost. The strongest and 
sturdiest of the adults make it somehow, 
and join the big flock that comes together 
once again in November, stuffing them- 
selves on winter plants and seeds, and get- 
ting ready for the next big family raising 
stint. Historically the desert quail tribe 
has been around so long, producing birds 
of such stamina and spirit, that a season's 
loss in one part of the desert is only a 
temporary setback. There is always the Big 
Winter Assembly, with spring never far 
behind. □ 
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in 1912, Roosevelt Dam was the first major reclamation project in the 
nation and today the lake is a major recreation area. 

ALONG THE APACHE TRAIL 

Continued from page 26 



I had already visited the Granite Reef 
Dam — the last cork in the bottle before 
the water flows into the populated area, 
and into the canal system. Also the Stew- 
art Mountain Dam built in 1930 which 
holds back Saguaro Lake. The Apache 
Trail takes you to Mormon Flat Dam 
finished in 1925. Here Canyon Lake is 
formed and furnishes recreation for boat 
owners and fishermen from all over, 

There are several places to launch boats 
and many picnic areas. I spent a night 
at Tortilla Flat simply because T was going 
to have tortillas for dinner and it seemed 
appropriate. Here the camp grounds are 
well spaced, have water, sewage disposal 
and underground waste cans. The only 
problem I had was with the cattle who 
are on open range and insisted on mooing 
and munching right beside my camper 
all night. 

Next morning I took to the Apache 
Trail again, which now turned into a 
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gravel road. The eroded and pastel tinted 
rock walls loomed above and dropped off 
over sheer cliffs on the other side. I kept 
wishing for more tumoffs where I could 
take pictures of this spectacular scenery. 

Looking down I could see the green 
waters of Apache Lake held in bounds by 
Horse Mesa Dam, built in 1927. This lake 
is the largest below the Roosevelt Dam. 

Once more the road climbs up and 
curves around lichen -cove red limestone, 
giving it a bronze hue. The hedgehog 
cactus with its magenta blooms and the 
apricot mallows cling to the steep cliffs. 

The road dipped down into a canyon 
where there is a small camping area. 
Then the road goes up and around to 
Roosevelt Dam. It is almost 300 feet 
high and 700 feet long, holding back a 
lake 23 miles long. Teddy Roosevelt 
dedicated this dam on March 18, I £> 1 I 
after over five years of labor was put into 
its building. No dam on earth, at that 
time, equalled its huge storage capacity. 
It is still rated as one of the largest ma- 
sonry dams. 

On the lake sail boats danced in the 
sunlight — a strange sight in the middle 
of the desert, The ancient ones would 
have been shocked at such a display of 
water and free time. But it's a changing 
desert — will people (500 years from now 
look at these dams as we looked at the 
Hohokam canals and marvel at the ability 
of the "primitive" engineers? □ 
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TERRAKtums ARE ideal for people who 
occasionally long for the green on 
the other side of the fence. It is a hu- 
man characteristic for desert dwellers to 
occasionally desire the lush green of the 
high mountain country. Likewise, moun- 
tain dwellers often long for the sand and 
cacti of the desert. With a terrarium you 
can duplicate a miniature scene of most 
any area you desire. 

The dictionary says a terrarium is a 
glass container holding a garden of 
small plants. It is more than that; it is 
also a versatile decorative accessory, a 
conversation piece, an educational pro- 
ject, and a therapeutic activity. In other 
words I'm hooked on making these mini- 
green houses and think you will be too. 

Almost any glass container can be used 
for a terrarium — a fish aquarium or bowl, 
a large brandy snifter, an apothecary jar, 
or a gallon jug. Look around the house 
and watch in the stores for suitable con- 
tainers. Mossy mountain scenes thrive in 
a container with a lid to keep the humid- 
ity inside. Desert flora grows best in an 
open container. 

It is wise to line the container with 
sphagnum moss as high as the soil will 
reach. The moss looks more attractive- 
through the glass than the soil. Next a 
layer of charcoal is added to keep the soil 
fresh. I used crushed charcoal briquets, 

Add the soil carefully, preferably 
through a funnel because it is difficult to 
adequately clean the glass walls after the 
soil is inside the container. Naturally the 
soil for desert and mountain plants varies. 



Cacti need sandy well-drained soil. Moun- 
tain plants require soil with peat moss 
that won't pack down. 

The illustrated terrarium has two rocks 
at the back that have alternating layers of 
brown and white resembling a peanut 
butter sandwich. The plants came from a 
supermarket. At one time a creeping 
plant with tiny round leaves, baby tears, 
completely covered every spot of soil in 
the terrarium. But suddenly the plant 
died and the new baby tear plant is just 
beginning to send out shoots. The realis- 
tic turtle is a pottery creation, I often 
place a small length of bleached drift- 
wood in the terrarium. On one branch 
of the wood is glued a tiny half-inch 
blue bird. 

It is fun to search for tiny plants, 
cacti and mosses while exploring the 
back country. Or an endless selection of 
houseplants and cacti can be purchased 
from floral shops or variety stores. 

In addition to the pleasure of terrar- 
iums, they are effortless to maintain. 
Desert scenes with cacti need no care and 
little water. Mountain plants can also go 
many days with no water if the container 
has a lid. Although the lid should be re- 




moved for an hour or so each day unless 
it can be placed to allow air inside. 

Terrariums can be dressed up to fit 
any season or holiday. How about trying 
a leprechaun with a four-leaf clover for 
this month, a little flag for July, a tiny 
jack o'lantern for October, and a nativity 
scene for December? 
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postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bel I - 
flower, Ca l if. 90706. 

"UPPER MOJAVE DESERT," fir"st hook to reveal 
route of extinct Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad, 
original names of present towns and cities, 
the Borax story, biogrophies of pioneers. 
Hardbound. Many priceless photos. Only 
$4.95 postpaid from author: Mary O'Conley, 
Baker, Calif, 92309. _ 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
all, A new book "Treasure Travels" contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellflow e r, C alif. 90706. 

ANTIQUE BARBED WIRE Ideal if i cat iorT~Hond~- 
book; 200 wires illustrated, $1 .00. My 
sketch list catalogue 25c. Wire Sales, Box 
6392-P, B okersfie ld, Calif. 933 6 . 

SURVIVAL BOOKSI Guerrilla Warfcre7~w7ide^ 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Nature. Books — -Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 517 A, Glendole, Arizona 85301. 

WHERE TO RETIRE or Vacation. Where costs are 
LOW! Norman Ford's 1 00,000 word book, 
"Off-fhe-beaten-Path" covers hundreds of 
World Paradises. Only $2.50, W. C. Camp- 
bell, Dept. Dl, 632 Grove Street, N.E., Albu- 
querque, N.M. 87 LOB. 

PINE CONE ARTISTRY: Booklet for beginners, 
step by step instructions to create beautiful 
arrangements. Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.35. 
Raymond, Dept. D-171, 264 E Street, Orange 
Cove, Calif, 93646. 



• BOOKS ■ MAGA ZINES 

FREE! Two lorge, beautiful color prints ($2.00 
value). Perfect for gifts or framing. FREE 
with a one year subscription to RELICS 
Magazine. S2.00 for one year (6 Issues). 
RELICS covers guns, lures, wire, Indian arti- 
facts, bottles, antiques, frontier Americana. 
Single copies, 35c. RELICS, Mildred Holley, 
Box 3338-DE, Austin, Texas 78704, 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts, Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Mentone, Co I if. 92359 . 

"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample 25c. Gems !■ Minerals, Mentone, 
Calif, 923S9, 

PROSPECTORS' MEMBERSHIP EXCHANGE. Find 
treasure hunters near home, at vacation spots, 
or for that special project. Friendly people 
ready to exchange information, swap relics, 
or plan a mutual search. Classifications for 
Family, Couple, Female, Male, Professional 
Guide. $5.00 year. Box 471 D, Hays, Kansas 
67601 . 

BOTTLE COLLECTORS — Current Price Guides: Bot- 
tle Rush USA; Redigging the West; $4.25 
each. Add 5 % Calif, sales tax. Hummels, 
Bo x 1016, Bann i ng, Calif, 92220, 

GHOST TOWN DIRECTORY — more than 400 lo- 
cations in 13 states. Tells exoct location and 
condition of each town. Send $1.50 tec Ghost 
Towns, Ltd., P. O. Box 1203, Carson City, 

Nevada 69701. 

"DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Schae- 
ftr. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
A Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer, U728 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, Calif. 91710. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Dated ion Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., B ellflower, Calif. 90706. 

WANTED: "The Wild Bunch" by Pearl Baker. 
State price on postcard. C. T, 01 sen, P. O, 
Box 3277 , Quart* Hill, Calif. 9353 4 . 

• BUSINESS 



AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Government pays 
transportation! Latest information about Em- 
ployment, Business, Farming, Housing . . , 
plus "Employers List" and Forms. Send $1 .00 
(refundable). Australian Opportunities Hand- 
book, Box 29 1 93-RC, Indianapolis, Indiana 
4622 9. 

• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



PART TIME INCOME. No franchise fees, no gim- 
micks. Strip copper wire the quick way. No 
knives or burning. For details, send $1,00 to 
Lightning, 7425 Orangethorpe, Buena Park, 
Calif. 90620. _______ 

• EQUIPMENT 

GOLD DRY WASHER plans $2.00. Get highest 
value concentrate with air and vibration 
type washer. Unconditional money back 
guarantee. Robert Warren, 7525 Jefferson 
St., Paramount, Colif. 90723. 

DUST-PROOF CLOTHING BAGS and other items 
for the desert traveler. Attractive low prices. 
Write for free brochure. Import Marine Sales 
Ltd., Dept. DM, P. O. Box T060-B, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 92642. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

if Moil your copy ond first-insertion remit- 
tance to; Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 10TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDSNG COVER DATE. 



EQUIPMENT 



GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by olr principle. $2.00. 
R. Bawn, P.O. Box 791, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 

DRYWASHERS, GOLD PANS, metal detectors, 
books, custom Jeep seats, etc. Send for liter- 
ature. Hoffman's Desert Products, Box 4 02, 
La Mirada, California, or see display at 
13244 Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Colif. 



GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. 
Came in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



ARROWHEADS — 25 treasures made of Agate, 
Jasper, Obsidian, about 1 to 2 inch size per- 
fect for mounting or hunting, $5.00 postpaid- 
Turquoise nugget necklace, 18 inches long, 
approximately 3/4" weather-worn, tumbled 
turquoise nuggets light blue, shiny, 580,00; 
small necklace 1 8 inches long $35,00. A 
masterpiece of nature and man. E'PanCo, Box 
1239, Apache Junction, Arizona _85 2 20^ 

FINE RESERVATiON-MADE - Navajo, Zunl, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kachina dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccasins, A collector's 
paradise! Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway LB, 
P.O. Box 697, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

fNDIAN WAR BONNETS for sale. Color photos 
and price list sent on request. Stanley Pierce, 
9906 Jefferson St., Yucoipo, Calif. 92399. 



• JEWELRY 



HILTARYS GEMS & MINERALS, Florence Junc- 
tion, Arizona; genuine oriental jade necklace 
— 16 inches, $12.00, Sterling silver dragon 
mounting holds 13x13 or 16x12 cabochon, 
standard sizes — $5.00. P, 0. Box 1239, 
Apac h e Junction, Arizona 85220. 

GREEN JADE BAND RINGS — Unusual buy now 
$3.98. Solid gold lined jade bands $14.95. 
An everlasting giftl Gem World, Box 143D, 
Nestar, Calif. 92053. 



• MAKE JEWELRY 



"MAKE PROFESSIONAL JEWELRY" for Gifts, Fun 
or Profit. Send 25c for instructive picture- 
catalog of jewelry parts, semi-precious stones, 
rhinestones, beads, plus "How To" section. 
Everything yau need from start to finish, 
Sy Schweitzer & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 106, 
Dept. D, Harrison, N.Y. 105 28, 

• MAPS 

GHOST TOWN MAP of Nevada — over 175 loca- 
tions, towns, old mines, mill sites. History 
ond dates. Send only $2,50 to Ervin Stubbs, 
4012 Eunice Ave,, El Monte, Calif. 91731. 



• MAPS 



• REAL ESTATE 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



OVERVIEW OF MOJAVE Desert Map, new two 
color, 22x35 inch map on topo base. Fea- 
tures Ghost Towns, Mining Camps, Historic 
Trails and Routes, Abandoned Railroads, In- 
dian Sites, Geology and Special Back Country 
to Explore. Price; $3.00 folded, $3.25 rolled. 
Desert Enterprises, Box 286-D, Ontario, Calif. 
91761. 

FOR RESEARCHERS, ADVENTURERS, treasure and 
relic-hunters, we offer these maps-. "Rood 
Map to Lost Mines — Buried Treasures of Cali- 
fornia" folded, $4.00, "Road Mop to Cali- 
fornia's Pioneer Towns, Ghost Towns and Min- 
ing Camps," folded or rolled, $2,95. Both 
$6.50. "Oregon Trail," a decorative pictorial, 
showing routes and landmarks of 1810-1 360. 
Fine artwork, rolled, $1 .50. California tax 
5%. We also offer map-making services to 
order, Varna Enterprises, Dept. A, P.O. Box 
2216, Van Nuys, California 91404. 

5ECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small SI, large 
$2; San Diego $1 .25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1 .25, 
other California counties $1.25 each, Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic mops of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co , 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California, 



• MINING 



STOCK CERTIFICATES. Old Western Gold Mines- 
Cancelled with IRS stamps attached, $2.50 
each or 5 all different, $10,00 postpaid — 
while they last. 22494 Domingo Road, Wood- 
land Hill s, Calif. 91364, 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrograph ic. Only $5,00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Box 121, Wright- 
wood, California 92397. 



» OLD COINS , STAMPS 

RARE 1 878 CC Dollar $5.00. P, O or S mint 
$3.00 each. Illustrated 65 page Catalogue 
of coins, 50c. N. Shultr, Box 746, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84110 . 

• PHOTOGRAPHY 



HOW TO TAKE a color picture of a sunset (to 
turn red} if even the sky is yellow. Send 
$1 ,00 for the answer to Joe Bern, P. O. Box 
2713, Station D, Pasaden a, Cali f. 91105. 

• REAL ESTATE 

GOVERNMENT LANDS: Low as $1 acre. Millions 
acres! For exclusive "Copyrighted Report" 
plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing lands 
throughout U.S.; and valuable 17x22" Trea- 
sure Map of U, S., send $1.00. Land Dis- 
posal, Box 9091-DE, Washington, D.C. 20003, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

SOUTHERN UTAH. Invest now in Color-Country 
paradise. Bloom ington Country Club tats, 
Kolob lots, ranches, farms, commercial, mobile 
home lots. Frank Pierce, Realty. Licensed Bro- 
ker Utah and California, P.O. Box 12, St. 
George, Utah 84 770. "Across from Dick's 
Cafe." |801) 673-5000. 

FOR SALE — 20 ocres in Round Valley, Providence 
Mountains, San Bernordino county. Elevation 
5200, trees, shallow woter. Twenty acres or 
mare, $160 per acre, time payments. Phono 
714 685-4470. R. Gaskins, P. O. Box 7326, 
Riverside, Calif. 92503. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as $1.00 acrel 
Million acres! For exclusive "Government 
Land Buyer's Guide" plus "Land Opportunity 
Review" listing lands available throughout 
U.S., send $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
United Lands, Box 19107-C, Washington, 
D.C. 20005, 



LAND1 EASY TERMS less than bonk rates. North- 
west Timbered Acreages as low as $1250 total 
price, 5-10-20-40 acres. For people who 
love the land — -a tract of Recreation Land to 
have for your very own I In Northern Idaho, 
Northeastern Washington and Western Mon- 
tana. In the heart of lakes and big game 
country. All covered with growing timber. Ac- 
cess and Title insurance with each tract. This 
is select land with natural beauty, recrea- 
tional and investment values. Plan for the 
future and retirement recreation. We have 
tracts of many types and siies from which 
to choose, including beautiful Northwest 
Waterfront property. Your inspection is wel- 
comed. Write us for free list, maps and com- 
plete information. Write to: Dept 3C, Re- 
forestation, Inc., P. O. Box 106, Opportunity 
Stotion, Spokane, Wash. 92214, 

TEN ACRES AT GARLOCK, California, in the 
beautiful Rand Mining district. Roads, sur- 
veyed, $595 per acre. $395 down. P. O. Box 
9643, North Hollywood, Cafif, 91609. (213) 
763-6176. 

NEW ALL ELECTRIC home. Attached garage, 
patio, viewport, picture windows, 2Vi acres. 
Details; Owner, Box 35, Pinon Hills, Calif. 
92372. 

' C ACRES — DEEDED, in Smoke Tree Valley, 
south Wiley's Well near all geode beds. 
Rushings, Box 319, Ehrenberg, Arizona 85334, 



TRAVEL 



COLORADO RIVER COUNTRY Wilderness trips. 
River trips (Grand Canyon), back-pack, mule 
and combination. Colorado River and Trail 
Expeditions, 1449 East 30th South, Salt Loke 
City, Utah 84106. 

DEATH VALLEY and Desert Areas "Jeep" Photo- 
See Tours, 4225 Paseo de las Tortugas, Tor- 
rance, Calif. 90505, Paul H. Thompson, 
Photographer-Guide. 

• TREASURE FINDERS 

WHITE'S GOLDMASTER Metol-Mineral detectors. 
Sales and rentals. (Rental applies on pur- 
chase). Discount for cash. Bookman, 622 
Orange, Redlands, California 92373. Phone 
793-61 1 2, 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Saturday. 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS! Located with powerful 
Detectron Metal Detectors, Free information. 
Terms, Detectron, Dept. D-3, Box 243, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 91 778. 

FREE TREASURE GUIDE! Fad-filled collectors 
edition; send SOt for postage. Also request 
free literature on ultrasensitive, professional 
Fisher Detectors, Fisher Research, Dept, D-3, 
Palo Alto, California 94303. 

GOLDAK Treasure Locators — Pleasure and profit 
in a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coins, relics, 
gold, silver. Charge on Bankamericard. Gol- 
dak, Dept. DM, I101-A Airway, Glendale, 
California 91 201 . 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS; Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "California Pioneer Towns," 
$2.50 postpaid, Goldbug, Box SB8-D, Alamo, 
Calif. 94507. 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo P ork, Calif. 94025 . 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free catalogue. 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept. 51, 4729 N. 
7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 85013. 

METAL DETECTORS; Detectron, Fisher, Goldak, 
Metrotech, Precision, Rayscope. Send for free 
information. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif. 90620. (7141 
521-6321. 



MEMBERSHIP IN THE oldest nan- profit Prospect- 
ing, Treasure Hunting club is open. Write 
United Prospectors, 5665 Park Crest Drive, 
San Jose, Calif. 95113. 

FREE 128 page catalog an detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellfiower, Calif 90706. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet, GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Loke- 
wood, Calif. 90714. ____ 

• MISCELLANEOUS 

AZTEC CALENDAR— Beautiful S'/jxll black and 
gold lithographed reproductions of the famous 
Aztec Calendar with comprehensive explana- 
tions of its symbols. An educational and in- 
teresting conversation piece. For framing, A 
great gift! Send $1.25 to R. Dean, 74401 
Hwy 111, Palm Desert, California 92260. 

AMAZING SURPLUS BARGAINS. Government 
surplus never before offered, for pennies on 
the dollar! Hardware, Tools, Motors, Elec- 
tronics, Optics, Hobbycraft! Illustrated $1.00. 
Refundable. Surplus World, Box 785, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 14603. 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels; 1000— 
$1, 3000 — $2.25. Two week delivery. C, 
Friday, 4705 Adam Road, Santa Susana, 
Calif. 93063. 

WANTED: OLD TOY trains made before 1942. 
Cash for any make or condition. Send de- 
scription to Stan Mocfartan, 202 Calcita, 
Santa Cruz, Calif 95060, 

HOME WINEMAKERS — FREE Illustrated Supply 
Catalog of Yeasts, Equipment, Home Brewing 
Supplies, Recipes. Write-. Winemaker, Box 
11211-D, Indianapolis Indiana 46201. 

FREE DISTINCTIVE GIFT catalog. Write Pine 
House, 359 South Pine Ora nge, Calif. 92666 . 

BEAUTIFUL OIL PAINTINGS of the Southwest. 
For more information and photos, write; 
Carolyn Mantor, 316 South 7th, Las Vegas, 
Nevado 891 01. 

ELIMINATE SORE INGROWN toe nails (yourself) 
without any medication. For complete de- 
tailed instructions, mail $2.00 in cash to: 
P, O. Box 1115, El Cajon, Calf. 92022. 



Subscribe to 
DtAVtL 

MAGAZINE 

1 Year $5.00 

2 Years $9.50 

3 Years $13.00 

Send check or 
money order to 

Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, 
California 92260 
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DEAD MEN DO TILL TALES by Lake Erie Schoe- 
fer. The story of Frank Fish, controversial trea- 
sure hunter who met a mysterious death, as told 
by his dose friend and business associate. Last 
part of book is a rehash of alleged lost mines 
and bonanzas. Intimate glimpses into the life of 
a professional treasure hunter. Paperback, illus- 
trated, BO pages, $3.00, 

BIRDS OF SOUTHWESTERN DESERT by G. T. 

Smith. Informal, but informative with colored 
drawings and lively text. $2.95, 

ROCKS, GEMS AND MINERALS by the Gems and 
Minerals Magaiine. This is a combination hand- 
book and directory that serves both as on in- 
troduction for the beginner and a useful source 
□nd guide for the experienced rockhound. The 
1 7 chapters cover every facet of the popular 
hobby. Large format, profusely illustrated, color 
cover, 192 pages, heavy paperback, $2. 00. 

TREASURE HUNTER'S GUIDE TO THE LAW by 
Clair Martin Christensen. Answers all of the 
questions relative to the legal aspect of find- 
ing treasure trove. Subjects include Antiquities 
Act, Mining Claims, Gold Regulations, Trespass 
and Salvage, Claim Recordings, Tax Aspect and 
many others. Concise and factual. Paperback, 46 
pages, $2,73. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS by 
Frederick H. Pough. Authoritative guide to iden- 
tification of rocks and minerals. Experts recom- 
mend this for all amateurs as one of the best 
3rd edition with many new color illustrations, 
Hardcover. $5.95. 

FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B. Sayles. During 
his search for archeological finds for more than 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. After 
his retirement as curator of the Arizona State 
Museum, he classified and delved into these 
still unsolved mysteries. An interesting and in- 
formative book an lost bonanzas and legends, 
many of which hove never been published. 
Hardcover, well illustrated, 135 pages, $6.50. 

THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. Jaeger. 

Revised 4th edition is standard guide to Mohave 
and Colorado deserts with new chapters on 
desert conservation and aborigines. Hardcover. 
$4.95. 



HELLDORADO by William Breaker, ridge. One of 

the most fomous law enforcement officers of 
the Old West describes his life and gives first- 
hand accounts of the fomous outlaws and law- 
men he knew. First published in 1 92E and 
long out-of-print, now avoitable. Hardcover, 
illustrated, 1883 map of Arizona Territory, 255 
pages, $7.50. 

THE WEEKEND GOLD MINER by A. H. Ryan. An 

electronic physicist "bitten by the gold bug," 
the author has written a concise and informative 
book for amateur prospectors telling where and 
how gold is found ond how it is separated and 
tested, all based on his own practical ex- 
perience. Paperback, 40 pages, $1,50. 




TREASURES 

Along tie Old Frontier 



JuitNlXMIU-KELI, 



LOST MINES & BURIED TREASURES ALONG THE 
OLD FRONTIER by John D. Mitchell. The second 
of Mitchell's books on lost mines which was out- 
of-print for many years is available again. Many 
of these appeared in DESERT Mgazine years 
ago and these issues are no longer available. 
New readers will want to read these. Contains 
the original map first published with the book 
and one pinpointing the areas of lost mines. 
Mitchell's personal research and investigation 
has gone into the book. Hardcover, 240 pages, 
$7.50. 

REDWOOD COUNTRY by the Editors of Sunset 
Books. A comprehensive travel guide and his- 
tory of the giant Redwood trees of Northern 
California, plus a complete description and 
guide to the newly published Redwood National 
Park. Accurate maps and more than 100 photo- 
graphs. Large format slick poperback, 96 pages, 
$1.95. 



A LIGHT HEAR1ED LOOK AT THE DESERT by 
Chuck Waggin. A delightfully written and illus- 
trated book on desert animals which will be 
appreciated by both children and adults. The 
sketches are excellent and, although factual, 
descriptions moke the animals seem like human 
beings. Large format, heavy quality paper, 94 
pages, $1 .95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by James E. and 
Barbara Sherman. Well illustrated and including 
13 maps, book describes 130 ghost towns with 
exact locations. Well-written and researched. 
Excellent historical photographs. Lorge formot, 
heovy paperback, 208 pages, $3.95, 

BEACHES OF BAJA by Walt Wheeiack. Beaches 
on the Pacific side of Lower California ore de- 
scribed by the veteran Boja explorer. Unlike 
California beaches, they are still relatively free 
of crowds. Paperback, illustrated, 72 pp. $1.95. 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK by John T. 
Yount. Contains a listing of 1 850 bottles and 
their market value [including the prized Jim 
Beams}, where to sell and buy, identifications, 
etc. Although contains few illustrations, it has 
more listings than any other bottle book. Paper- 
back, 39 pages, $3,95. 

LOS HERMANOS PENITENTES by Lorayne Ann 
Horka-Follick, Ph.D. Describes the religious or 
der, isolated in the mountains of New Mexico 
which uses flagellation — even today — to ex- 
piate their feelings of sin. Exciting and easily 
reod. Hardcover, illustrated, 226 pages, $7.50. 

GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nell Murbor- 
ger, the welt known "roving reporter of the 
desert." An intimate chronicle of Arizona's once- 
booming mining towns, stage stations, army 
posts, marauding Indians and fantastic human 
characters. 330 pages, illustrated. Hardcover, 
$7.50, 

THREE PATHS ALONG A RIVER by Tom Hudson. 

The San Luis Rey River in California's San Diego 
County played an important part in tthe history 
of the West. Dramatic account of the Indians, 
Spaniards and Americans who settled the area. 
Hardcover, 239 pages, $6.00. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book for field iden- 
tification sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd edition, enlarged with new section 
on Hawaiian birds. 658 in full color. Hardcover. 
$5.95. 

ORDER FROM DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP, 



WM. B. ROOD by Harold Weight. An anthology 
of articles written about this Arizona pioneer 
and the Treasure of Ruined Los Yumas, Pum- 
pelly's 1869 map included. Paper, $1.50. 

EXPLORING CALIFORNIA BYWAYS — DESERT 
COUNTRY by Russ Leadabrand. The author takes 
you on 1 1 trips through the desert country of 
California, including both passenger car and 
four-wheel-drive excursions. An excellent and 
authoratative writer, he also brings in historical 
background. This is Volume Three. Volume One 
covers the Kings Canyon to the Mexican Border 
and Volume Two, trips around Los Angeles. All 
are poperback, well illustrated with photos and 
detailed maps. Each book is $1,95. WHEN OR- 
DERING BE CERTAIN TO STATE VOLUME NUM- 
BER; ONE, TWO or THREE. 

LOST MINES OF ARIZONA by Harold Weight. 

Covers the Lost Jabonero, lost mines of the 
Trigos, Buried Gold of Bicuner and others of 
southwestern Arizona, Paperback, $2,00, 

BAJA CALIFORNIA BY ROAD, AIRPLANE AND 
BOAT by Cliff Cross. Author of a popular travel 
guide to the mainland of Mexico, Cross has 
compiled a comprehensive book on Baja Cali- 
fornia. The new guide is well illustrated with 
detailed maps of the villages and bays along 
the 1000-mile route plus travel, history and 
fishing information. Large format, heavy paper- 
back, 170 pages. $3.50. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS 
by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of Nevada's 
17 counties, Paher has documented 575 mining 
camps, many of which have been erased from 
the earth. The book contains the greatest and 
most complete collection of historic photographs 
of Nevoda ever published. This, coupled with 
his excellent writing and mop, creates a book 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 
photographs, hardcover, 492 pages, 115.00, 

1000 MILLION YEARS ON THE COLORADO PLA- 
TEAU by Al Look. For 40 years the author has 
hiked over and explored the Colorado Ploteou, 
Citing the area as a typical example of the 
earth's overall evolution, he gives a vivid ac- 
count of the geology, paleontology, archeology 
and uranium discoveries starting back 1000 
million years. Written for the layman, the non- 
fiction account reads like a journey through 
time. Hardcover, illustrated, 300 pages, $3.75. 




100 ROADSIDE FLOWERS by Natt N. Dodge. A 

companion book to his 100 DESERT W1LDFLOW- 

ERS, this book lists 100 flowers growing in the 
4,500 to 7,000 foot levels. Like the companion 
book, every flower is illustrated in 4-color 
photographs. Excellent to carry in car during 
weekend trips for family fun. Paperback, 64 
pages, $1.50. 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE HANDBOOK by James T. 
Crow and Cameron Warren. Packed into this 
volume is material gathered from actual experi- 
ence and presented in a detailed manner so it 
can easily be followed and understood. Highly 
recommended for anyone interesled in back 
country driving, Paper, illustrated, 96 p, $2.50. 

REDIGGING THE WEST for old time bottles by 
Lynn Blumenstein. One of the better bottle books, 
with 700 photographs. Paperback, $4.25. 



HOW TO COLLECT ANTIQUE BOTTLES by John 
C. Tibbitts, A fascinating insight of early Ameri- 
ca as seen through the eyes of the medicine 
companies and their advertising almanacs, Ex- 
cellent book for avid bottle collectors and those 
just starting. Also includes chapters on collect- 
ing, locations and care of bottles. Heavy, slid: 
paperback, well illustrated, 118 pages, $4.00, 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by the Editors of Sunset 
Books. A revised and up-dated practical guide 
to California' 5 Mother Lode country. Divided 
into geographical areas for easy weekend 
trips, the 8x11 heavy paperback new edition 
is profusely illustrated with photos and maps. 
Special features and anecdotes of historical and 
present day activities. 4 color cover 96 pages. 
$1,95. 




ANZA-BORREGO DESERT GUIDE by Horace Par- 
ker. Third edition of this well- illustrated and 
documented book is enlarged considerably. Tops 
among guidebooks, it is equally recommended 
for research material in an area that wos crossed 
by Anza, Kit Carson, the Mormon Battalion, 
'49ers, Railroad Survey parties, Pegleg Smith, the 
Jockass Mail, Butterfield Stage, and today's 
adventurous tourists, 139 pages, cardboard 
cover, $3.50. 

DEATH VALLEY U.S.A. by Kenneth Alexander. 

An excellent photographer, the author presents 
the moods and history of Death Valley through 
his pictures and descriptive text. One of the 
best quality books published on Death Valley, 
Beautiful gift. Large 9x11 format, quality 
paper, profusely illustrated, hardcover, $8.50. 

GUIDE FOR INSULATOR COLLECTORS by John 

C. Tibbitts. This is the third and final book on 
insulators by veteran bottle collector John Tib- 
bitts. This third book hos a revised price list 
and index to insulators described in the pre- 
vious two volumes. However, each volume de- 
scribes insulators not shown in the other books, 
so for a complete roundup of all insulators, all 
three volumes are needed. Books are paper- 
back, averaging 120 pages, illustrated with 
artists drawings, $3.00 EACH. WHEN ORDER- 
ING BE SURE TO STATE VOLUME NUMBER: ONE, 
TWO or THREE. 

BODIE: GHOST TOWN 196S by Thomas W. 
Moore. This book could very well be titled 
Ghost Town, U.S.A. For the author-photographer 
has captured the moods of the past and present 
of Bodie, typical of the hundreds of the once 
boisterous mining camps of the West, His imag- 
inative text and outstanding four-color and 
black and white photographs make this an im- 
portant volume in Western Americana collections. 
Large 9 x 12 format, full -page photographs on 
quality paper, hardcover, $8.50, 

MAMMALS OF DEEP CANYON by R. Mark Ryan. 

A study of the habits of more than 40 animals 
living in the Deep Canyon Research Area in the 
Colorado Desert. The site was selected because 
its ecology is typical of deserts throughout the 
world. Paperback, illustrated, 137 pages, $2.95. 



DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK by Don Holm. Wild- 
life ed itor of the Portland Oregon Ian, the author 
has spent his life exploring and writing about 
the outdoors, so his recipes for preparing food 
in □ Dutch Oven come from experience. If you 
haven't had food cooked in a Dutch Oven, you 
haven't lived . . . ond if you have you will 
find these recipes new and exciting culinary 
adventures— as well os his style of writing. 
Heavy paperback, 106 pages, $3.95. 

A TRAMP ACROSS THE CONTINENT by Charles 

Lummis. First published in 1892, this is a re- 
print of the personal experiences of the west- 
ern historian who, in 1884, walked from Ohio 
to Los Angeles, covering 3507 miles in 143 
days. Lummis writes in a matter-of-fact man- 
ner of adventures which make fascinating 
reading ond give a keen insight into the people 
he encountered. This is a classic of Western 
Americano. Hardcover, 270 pages, $8,50. 

TRAVEL GUIDE TO ARIZONA by Editors of Sun- 
set Books. Beautiful photographs descriptive ma- 
terial, history and up-to-date maps make this 
an excellent tour guide to both the northern 
and southern sections of Arizona. Large Sun- 
set format, four-color cover, heavy paperback, 
96 pages, $1.95. 

BARBED WIRE HANDBOOK by Thomas E. Turner. 

Contains 41 S different kinds of barbed wire 
and associated items, described and illustrated 
with line drawings. Current value prices, Paper- 
bock, 102 pages $3.95. 

OUT FROM LAS VEGAS by Florin* Lowlor. Only 
a few miles from the gambling casinos and 
neon lights of Los Vegos are four-wheel-drive 
trails and passenger car roads rich in history 
and scenery. Paperback, illustrated, 36 p. $1,00 

CAMPING HANDBOOK by Editors of Sunset 
Books. Complete information on how to go 
camping without making it a drudgery. Includes 
selecting and transporting equipment, public 
and private campgrounds, maps, types and 
renting of vehicles, cooking, etc. Large Sunset 
format, illustrated, paperback, 96 pages, $1.95. 

50 YEARS IN DEATH VALLEY by Harry P. Gower. 

First hand account of the dramatic mining years 
by a man who spent his life in the mysterious 
volley. Describes the fomous characters of Death 
Valley, Paperback, illustrated, 145 pages, S2.95 




LOWER CALIFORNIA GUIDE BOOK by Gerhard 
ond Guiick. The authors have revised the third 
edition to bring it up to date. Veteran travelers 
in Baja California would not venture south of 
the border without this authoritative volume. It 
combines the fascinating history of every loco- 
tton, whether it be a town, mission or aban- 
doned ranch, with detailed mileage maps and 
locations of gasoline supplies, water and other 
needed information on Baja. 243 pages with 
three-color folded map, 16 detailed route maps, 
4 city maps, 22 illustrations. Hardcover $6.50. 



OLD ARIZONA TREASURES by Jesse Ratco*. Con- 
taining many anecdotes not previously covered 
in Arizona histories, this new book covers haci- 
endas, stage stops, stage routes, mining camps, 
abandoned forts, missions and other historical 
landmarks, Paperback, 210 pages, $3.00. 

EXPLORING JOSHUA TREE by Roger Mitt hell. 

Excellent guide to Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment in Southern California. Paper. $1,00, 

THE OREGON DESERT by E. R. Jockman and R. 
A. Long, Filled with both facts and anecdotes, 
this is the only book on the little known but 
fascinating deserts of Oregon. Anyone who reads 
this book will wont to visit the areas — or wish 
they could. Hardcover, illustrated, 407 pages, 
$6.50. 




SUN, SAND AND SOLITUDE by Randall Hender- 
son. For more than 50 years Randoll Henderson 
has traveled across the deserts of the Wesl until 
today he is known as the voice and prophet ot 
this region of mystery, solitude and beauty. 
Founder of Desert Magazine in 1 931 , he has de- 
voted his life to understanding the great out- 
doors. His second and latest book is a culmin- 
ation of his experiences, thoughts and philoso- 
phy. Hardcover, deluxe format, deckle-edged 
paper, 16 pages full color, excellent illustrations, 
$7.95. 

MAMMALS OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
George Olin, Newly revised edition describes 
the mammals of the deserts with ortist illustra- 
tions of the onimals and their footprints for 
easy identification. Paperbock, 1 1 2 pages, 
SI. 00. 



SUPERSTITION TREASURES by Travis 

Wealth that exists in the Superstition Moun- 
tains of Arizona, fabulously rich mines, plus a 
cache or two of gold and silver — piled high in 
secret hiding places by those long-ago Perolta 
miners. Maps corved on stone before the mass- 
acre of 1 B48. Illustrated in color and black 
and white. Paperback, 64 pages. $2.50. 

GHOSTS OF THE GOLD RUSH by George Koenlg. 

To really enjoy a trip through California's 
Mother Lode Country one should have o know- 
ledge of the historical background and a guide 
to places to see. This travel and historical guide 
gives this information in a concise and interest- 
ing manner. Paperback, illustrated, 72 pages, 
SI .95, 

THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS by Edmund C. 
Jaeger. A long-time authority on all phases of 
desert areas and life, Dr. Jaeger's book on the 
North Ameican Deserts should be carried where- 
ever you travel. It not only describes each of the 
individual desert areas, but has illustrated sec- 
tions on desert insects, reptiles, birds, mammals 
and plants. 315 pages, illustrated photographs, 
line drawings and maps. Hardcover. $5.95. 

CACTI OF THE SOUTHWEST by W. Hubert EaHe. 

Handy book for travelers or reference with 
easily identified illustrations. $1.50. 



THE INTIMATE DESERT by Walter Collin O'Kane. 

From the very beginning to the final chapter, 
the author takes you with him as he gives an 
intimate insight Into the lives of the plants 
and animals of the "hidden'' deserts of the 
West. His excellent prose brings the desert king- 
dom to life. Hardcover, 143 pages, $2,95, 

FOR HANDLING AND MAILING ADD 50c PER ORDER and CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS 5% STATE SALES TAX 



THE MYSTERIOUS WEST by Brad Williams and 
Choral Pepper. Rare book examines legends that 
Cannot be proven true, nor untrue. New evi- 
dence presented in many cases which may 
chanqe the history of the West, Hardcover. 
$6.95. 



BAJA CALIFORNIA OVERLAND by L, Burr Belden. 

Practical guide to Lower California as far as La 
Paz by auto with material gleaned from exten- 
sive study trip sponsored by Univ. of Calif. In- 
cludes things 10 see and accommodations. Paper- 
back. $1.95. 
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METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK by Art Lastagne, 
2nd edition. Includes history, operating tech- 
niques, interpretation of signals, and Directory 
of Manufacturers. One of the most complete 
handbooks of its kind. Paperback, 65 pages, 
$3.00. 

RELIC— TRAILS TO TREASURE by Wes and Ruby 
Bressie. Relics which recently were considered 
ony junk today are collectors' items. This un- 
usual book lists hundreds of items with their 
current value such os arrowheads, dolls, kettles, 
posters or what -have -you. With this hook you'll 
want to take another look at the "junk" stored 
in your attic or garage. Heavy paperback, 191 
pages, profusely illustrated, $4.50. 

NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edited by T. M. 
Pearte. Lists and gives a concise history of the 
places, towns, former sites, mountains, mesas, 
rivers, etc., in New Mexico, including those set- 
lied by the early Spaniards. Good for treasure 
hunters, bottle collectors and history buffs. 
Paperback, 187 pages with more than 5000 
names, $2.45. 

OLD MINES AND GHOST CAMPS OF NEW MEXI- 
CO by Fayette Jones. Reprinted from New Mexi- 
co Mines and Minerals, 1905. Covers mines and 
camps up to that date only. Descriptive land- 
marks make it easy for a reader to identify lo- 
cations. Illustrated with photos and digrams. 
Paperback, 214 pages, $4.00. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author of 
Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns this book 
deals with ghost towns accessible by passen- 
ger car. Gives directions and maps for finding 
towns along with historical backgrounds. Hard- 
cover, 401 pages, $6.25. 

GUIDEBOOK TO SAN GABRIEL MOUNTAINS OF 
LALIFORNIA by Russ Leadabmnd. Roads, trails, 
scenic and historic spots in this Los Angeles 
mountain playground. Paper, $1.95. 

THE DESERT LAKE by Sessions S. Wheeler, The 

story of Nevada's intriguing Pyramid Lake, its 
ancient history, archeological finds, geology, 
fish and bird life. Poperback. $2.50. 

BACKPACK COOKERY by Ruth Dyar Mender- 
hall. Full of good ideas for making the most 
of dehydrated foods. Paper, $1.00. 




SOUTHWEST INDIAN COUNTRY by (he Editors 
of Sunset Books, A concise and comprehensive 
guide covering the 48 reservations and Pueblo 
villages in Arizona, Utah, New Mexico and 
Colorodo. Includes what to see, how to buy, 
conduct, history, and ceremonials, Large format, 
colored illustrations, heavy paperback, 80 
pages, $1.95. 



100 DESERT WILD FLOWERS by Naft Dodge. All 

In "full color. Handy to carry for identification. 
Paperback, $1.50. 

BOTTLE RUSH U.S.A. by Lynn Blumemlsin. An 

excellent book for identifying old hottles with 
photographs of over 700 items and current price 
list. Background bottle information, 1 84 pages, 
paperback, $4.25. 



THE MAN WHO WALKED THROUGH TIME by 
Colin Fletcher. An odyssey of a man who lived 
simply and in solitude -for two months as he 
hiked through the Grand Canyon. Combining 
his physical prowess with Thoreau-like observa- 
tions, the author has written a book of great 
magnitude. Hardcover, illustrated, 239 pages 
$6.95. 

LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURES by Leland 

Lovelace. Authoritative and exact accounts give 
locations and fascinating data about a lost lake 
of gold in California, buried Aztec ingots in 
Arizona, kegs of coins, and all sorts of exciting 
booty for treasure seekers. Hardcover, $4,95. 

uuu in thus 




DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong. 

Field guide to gems and minerals of the Mo- 
have and Colorodo deserts and adjacent areas, 
Paperback, $2,00 

ROUGH RIDING by Dick Cepek A Wale Wheelock. 

Two veteran drivers have completed an excellent 
book on how to drive and survive in the back 
country. Although based on driving in Baja Cali- 
fornia, the information is applicable to all areas 
of the West, This dollar book could eosily save 
you many dollars. Paperback, 36 pages, $1.00. 

CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARKS by the editors 
of Sunset Books. This new edition, like other 
Sunset Books, is well illustrated and gives com- 
plete information about California and national 
porks. Large format, slick paperback, 60 pages, 
$1.95. 

EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY by Robert lacopi. Pub- 
lished by Sunset Books, this well illustrated 
book separates fact from fiction and shows 
where faults are located, what to do in the- 
event of an earthquake, past history and what 
to expect in the future. Highly recommended for 
all Colifornians. Large format, slick paperback, 
160 pages, $2.95. 

HISTORY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA by Francis P. 
Farquharn. A lively history of the Spaniards, 
Argonauts, pioneers, military troops and rail- 
road builders who conquered the rugged Sierra 
Nevada Mountains which formed an early-day 
400-mile-long barrier along the California ond 
Nevada border. Paperback, illustrated, 262 
pages, $2.55, 

THE CAHUILLA INDIANS by Harry James. A com- 
paratively small and little known tribe, the 
Cahuilla Indians played an important part in 
the early settlement of Southern California. 
Today the Cahuilla Indians are active in social 
and civic affairs in Riverside County and own 
valuable property in and around Palm Springs. 
Long out of print, this revised edition is the 
only authentic ond complete history of these 
native Americans. Hardcover, illustrated, IBS 
pages, $7,50. 

30,000 MILES IN MEXICO by Nell Murbarger. 

Joyous adventures of a trip by pick-up camper 
made by two women from Tijuana to Guate- 
mala. Folksy and entertaining, as well as in- 
structive to others who might make the trip. 
Hardcover, 309 pages, $6.00. 



TERRIBLE TRAIL: the Meek Cutoff, 1 845 by Clark 
and Tiller. Narrates the tragic tale of the Meek 
emigrant train and lays the groundwork for a 
solution to the Blue Bucket lost gold. $4.00. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN TRIBES by Tom Bohti 

An excellent description, history and current 
status of the Indians of the Southwest, including 
dates of their ceremonies and celebrations. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 4-color photographs of 
the Indion Country and the arts and crafts of 
the many tribes. Large format, heavy paper- 
back, 72 pages, $2.00, 

WESTERN CAMPSITE DIRECTORY by the Editors 
of Sunset Books. Just published, this book lists 
more than 5000 private and public camp- 
grounds in the 1 1 western states and British 
Columbia and Western Alberta, including hun- 
dreds of new campsites to care for the ever 
increasing amount of people taking to the open 
road. Just right for planning a vacation. Large 
format, slick paperback, illustrated, 1 2B pages, 
$1,95. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Cenrotto. 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed in 
back issues of DESERT Magaiine, by a former 
editor. Hardcover, 278 pages. S7.00. 

A GUIDEBOOK TO THE SOUTHERN SIERRA 
NEVADA by Russ Leadabrand. Illustrated with 
good photographs and maps, this volume covers 
the Sierra region south of the Sequoia National 
Park, including most of the Sequoio National 
Forest, Paperback, $1.95, 

ANTIQUE BOTTLES by Marvin and Helen Davit. 

Paperback, full color, 62 pages, $3.50. 

HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Bernard. Well- 
known TV stars Henrietta and Slim Barnard 
have put together a selection of 52 of their 
trips through California taken from their Hoppy 
Wanderer travel shows. Has excellent maps, 
history, costs of gasoline consumption, lodging, 
meals plus what to wear ond best time to 
make trips, Can't be beat for families planning 
weekend excursions. Paperback, large format, 
150 pages, $2.95. 

Volume Number Two explores Arizona, Nevada 
and New Mexico with their areas ranging from 
modern resorts to ghost towns. 150 p, $2.95 
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MEXICO by Auto, Camper, Trailer by Cliff 
Cross. Revised edition. Excellent guide with In- 
formation on trailer parks, butane and ice sup- 
pliers and street maps for villages and cities. 
New enlarged edition includes Baja and Yuca- 
tan. Large format, paperback. $3.50. 
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A GUIDEBOOK TO THE MOHAVE DESERT OF 
CALIFORNIA by Russ Leadabrand Includes 
Death Valley, Joshuo Tree National Monument 
and Antelope Volley. Well illustrated. Paper. 
$1,95, 

MINES OF THE HIGH DESERT by Donald Dean 
Miller. Describes life at the New Dale, Virginia 
Dale, Supply and other early mines of the high 
desert country around Joshua Tree National 
Monument in California. Photos and map. Paper- 
back. $1.95. 

ORDER FROM DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP, PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260. 



MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L Burr Belden. 

About fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and tost 
mines. Paperback. $1,95. 



DEATH VAILEY JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mitchell. 

Although □ system of paved roads covers Death 
Valley National Monument, there is even a 
larger network of hack country roads leading 
to old mining camps, stamp mills and other 
little-known areas of interest. The author has 
provided a guide to these places for explorers 
with back country vehicles. Paperback, illustra- 
ted, 36 pages, $1.00. 

BOOK OF CACTUS by Harry C, Lawsen. Written 
for the amateur, Ihis book tells how to plant, 
care for and identify cactus found in the West. 
The 36 pages contain 409 small photographs 
and descriptions of the plants. Paperback, $2.00. 




EXPLORING DEATH VALLEY by Ruth Kirk. Good 
photos and maps with time estimates from place 
to place and geology, natural history and 
human interest information included, Paperback. 
SI. 95. 

POISONOUS DWELLERS OF THE DESERT by Not! 
Dodge. Paperback to carry in car, so you know 
what's dangerous and what isn't. 70c, 

CACTI OF CALIFORNIA by E. Yale Dawson. 

Guide, descriptions, and key to the genera and 
subnera of California cacti. Paper. $1.50. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
Colorado Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are included 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
as examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West, 2.39 
pages, illustrated, end sheet map. Hardcover. 
S5.50. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN ARTS S CRAFTS by Tom 
Bahti. Beautifully illustrated with A -color photo- 
graphs, this book describes the arts and crafts 
of the Indians of the Southwest and offers sug- 
gestions on what to buy and how to judge 
authentic jewelry, rugs, baskets and pottery 
Large format, heavy paperback, 32 pages. 
$1.00. 

NAVAJO RUGS, PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, legend; 
and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
photos. Paper, $2.50. 

THE WEEKEND TREASURE HUNTER by A. H. 
Ryan. A companion book to his Weekend Gold 

Miner, this volume is also concise and packed 
with information on what to look for and what 
to do with your treasure after you have found 
it. Subjects range from Beach Combing to Sunk- 
en Treasures, Paperback, 76 pages, $1,95, 

CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by John W. 
Robinson. Contains excellent maps ond photos. 
A guidebook to the Sierra San Pedro Ma rtir and 
the Sierra Juarez of upper Baja Calif. Much 
of this land is unexplored ond unmapped still. 
Car routes to famous ranches and camping spots 
in palm-studded canyons with trout streams 
tempt weekend tourists who aren't up to hiking. 
Paperback, 96 pages, S2.95. 

DESERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE by San, Hicks. Tells 
how primitive desert dwellers Find sustenance, 
shelter, beverages and healing medicines in 
nature. Hardcover, $5.95. 



CALIFORNIA DESERT WILD FLOWERS by Philip 
Muni. Illustrated with colored photos and de- 
scriptive text by one of the deserts finest bot- 
anists. Paperback, $2,95, 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN REPTILES AND 
AMPHIBIANS by Robert C. Stebbins, A Peterson 
Field guide. 207 species, 569 illustrations, 185 
in full color, 192 maps. The best book of this 
type. Hardcover. $4.95. 

NEVADA'S TURBULENT YESTERDAYS by Don Ash- 
bough. The best book about Nevada's ghost 
towns and the rugged individuals who built 
them, 346 pages, $7.95. 

INYO MONO JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mitchell. 

Author of DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS, veteran 
explorer Mitchell takes you on 18 different 
4 -wheel-drive trips into the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, where he explores ghost towns, In- 
dian territory and scenic canyons and moun- 
tain passes. Paperback, 36 pages, illust., $1.00, 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE WEST by Brad Williams 
and Choral Pepper. The authors examine the 
"lore, legends, characters ond myths that grew 
out of the Old West" in a sequel to their popu- 
lar first book, The Mysterious West. Included 
among the more than 20 "lost legends" are 
such intriguing subjects as lost bones, lost 
ladies, lost towns, and lost diamonds. Hard- 
cover, illustrated, 192 pages, $5,95. 

GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA by Jack R. Wag- 
ner. Illustrated history of the most productive 
mines of the Mother Lode country with descrip- 
tions and anecdotes about the people who own- 
ed (he mines and the roles they played in the 
development of California. Profusely illustrated 
with rare photographs, the author has chron- 
icled California's greatest and most exciting 
era. Large 9x11 format, 300 photos and maps, 
hardcover, 259 pages, 10.00. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, foun 
der and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal 
the beauty of the mysterious desert areas, Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with his com- 
ments on the desert of yesterday and today, 
make this a MUST for those who really want 
to understand the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. 
Hardcover. $6.95, 




MEXICAN COOK BOOK by the Editors of Sun- 
set Books. Mexican recipes for American cooks, 
thoroughly tested and suited for products avail- 
able in the United States. Includes comprehen- 
sive shopping guide, all cooking techniques and 
recipes from soups to desserts and drinks. Large 
slick paper format, well illustrated, 96 pages, 
$1,95, 

ESTEVANICO THE BLACK by John Upton Terrell. 

The discoverer of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Cibola was actually an African slave who was 
finally slain by Indians because he lived too 
well i according ta this well documented and 
controversial book. Excellent reading by the. 
author of Journey Into Darkness, Black Robes, 
and other histories of the West. Hardcover, 155 
pages, $6.95. 



MINES OF THE EASTERN SIERRA by Mary De- 
Decker, Facts about the mines on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada and Inyo Mountains. 
Paper. $1.95. 

THUNDER GODS GOLD by Barry Storm. True 
story of the Peralta land grant lost mines and 
treasures and the lost Dutchman gold mine. 
Treasure trail photographs and maps. 85 pages. 
$3.00. 

HOW AND HERE TO PAN GOLD by Wayne 

Winters. Convenient paperback handbook with 
information on staking claims, panning and re- 
covering placer gold. Maps and drawings. 
$2.00. 




BOTTLES AND RELICS by Marvin and Helen 

Davis. This latest bottle book has more than 30 
pages of full-color illustrations with the bottles 
shown in natural settings. In addition to the 
color there are also dozens of black and white 
photos of more than 500 bottles. It also includes 
sections of collection and display of relics such 
as guns, horns, cooking utensils and other col- 
lectors' items. Slick paperback, 155 pages, four- 
color cover. $5.00. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST by John 
D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost mine 
books is now available after hoving been out of 
print for years. Reproduced from the original 
copy and containing 54 articles based on ac- 
counts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
ond legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages, 
$7.50. 

COLORFUL DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Grace ond 
Onas Ward. Segregated into categories of red, 
blue, white and yellow for easier identification, 
there are 190 four-color photos of flowers found 
in the Mojave, Colorado and Western Arizona 
deserts, all of which also have common and 
scientific names plus descriptions. Heavy, slick 
paperback. $4.50. 

UNCLE SAM'S CAMELS, edited by Lewis Burt 
Lesley, This book is the actual journal of May 
Humphreys Sfacey, a young man who was part 
of the "cornel corps" under leadership of Lt. 
Edward Beale. First published in 1929 this is 
a fascinating account of attempts by the U.S. 
government to import camels from Asia to pro- 
vide transportation across the deserts of the 
Southwest, Stacey later became a colonel in 
the U.S. Army, A good description of how the 
camels were purchased; ond Beale's report to 
the Secretary of War. Hardcover, 298 pages, 
$3.00. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Remi Natteau. The only good, hard- 
cover book on the California ghost tuwns. We 
recommend it highly. $5,95, 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C. Tibbitts. Up 

dated edition of one of the best of the bottle 
books, $4,95. 

GUIDEBOOK TO THE SAN BERNARDINO MOUN- 
TAINS by Russ Leadabrand. Lake Arrowhead, 
Big Bear Lake and other mountain roads fake 
you to resorts, lakes and picnic areas. Paper, 
$1.95. 
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FOR HANDLING AND MAILING ADD 50c PER ORDER and CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS 5% STATE SALES TAX 



Letters 




Letter! requeuing am wan mult include 
stamped jelf-oddreisecf envelope. 



More Closures . . . 

Regarding the article entitled Gold of Monte 
Crista in the November. '70 issue, this is to 
inform you the Monte Crista Gold Mines are 
not deserted and forgotten. They were pur- 
chased after Mr. Carlisle's death, in 1946. by 
Mary Field Walters and have been taken care of 
since that time by Mr. and Mrs. James Wal- 
lers. Your article has a note of honesty to 
that point. 

We would like to inform you that the two 
locked gates from the Monte Cristo Camp- 
ground to the Monte Cristo Mine ate to keep 
the public OUT of the Monte Cristo Mine. We 
have found the public "strolling" through our 
property seem to be mostly vandals, and because 
of this the two buildings shown in your pic- 
tures had to be torn down under orders from 
the Forestry Department. 

We would appreciate it if you would State 
in your magazine that the Monte Cristo Mines 
are not a public ghost town for anyone to 
wander into. Thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation. 

JAMES M. WALTERS, 
North Hollywood. California. 
Editor's Note: Here is still another case when' 
the actions of a minority have arrested the 
freedoms of the majority. Private properly 
owners who once allowed visitors into their 
mining claims and other scenic areas are being 
forced to close them due to vandalism. Unless 
these criminals are stopped, much of our pub- 
lic lands will also be closed. See "The Califor- 
nia Desert'' in this i is tie. 

* * # 

Since many readers of the Desert Magazine- 
arc also rock hounds, we want to inform them 
of a change in polity at the Himalaya Mine. 
Mesa Grande, California, The mines and 
dumps are no longer open for diggers or 
visitors, either by groups or individuals. The 
mine is owned and operated by the Himalaya 
Gem Mines Inc.. and we do regret the neces- 
sity of now prohibiting access. 

W. HALL, Secretary. 
I. a Mesa. California. 



He's a She . . . 

I am a subscriber to Desert Magazine and 
1 find it thoroughly enjoyable reading. But, 



may I bring your attention to the fact that 
you made a gender error in the January, '71 
issue? In reference to the Desert Life shot of 
the ground squirrel by Hans Baerwald, some- 
one overlooked the rather obvious fact that 
this particular common mammal happens to 
he a vigorous, lactattng mother ground squirrel. 
In your summary of the picture you referred 
to her as n him! 

I'm shocked that for all your awareness of 
rocks and such that you do not know the 
basics I 

M. J. MAHAN, Biologist. 
Eureka, California. 
Editor's Note: Apologies to Desert readers and 
especially to Mrs. Ground Squirrel — and a 
reprimand to Editor Jack Pepper who hence- 
forth will not be libeling lactean lady mammals. 



Trees and Events , . . 

In the December '70 issue there was a very 
good article about the Ansa Borrego Desert 
area which included a brief but informative 
narrative pertaining to the Elephant Trees. 
The only thing that was disappointing about 
the article was the photo of the tree. Only 
after close scrutnity could the massive limb 
structure be made out. 

As that is one of the outstanding features 
of these trees I fell it might be appropriate to 
submit a photo 1 took about two or three years 
ago. These trees are the ones in the area be- 
tween Split Mountain and Ocotillo Wells. 




In response to the letter written by a reader 
asking when the 1WD events will again be 
listed in the Calendar of Events, I would like 
to say that if this person is not a member of 
a 4 WD club it might be well for him to at- 
tend a club meeting and find out first hand 
what the schedule of events are. All clubs that 
are members of the Southern District of the 
California Association of -1WD clubs are no- 
tified of coming events. 

Along this same line [ would encourage all 
owners of -J WD vehicles to contact a club in 
their area. My address is enclosed and may be 
given to any interested parties. 

AL S PR AGUE. 
Desert Foxes Jeep Club 
121 La Verne 
Long Beach, Calif,. 90 HO}. 



Calendar of 
Western Events 

This column is a public service 
and there is no charge for listing 
your event or meeting — so take 
advantage of the space by send- 
in your announcement. However, 
we must receive the information 
at least three months prior to the 
event. Be certain to furnish com- 
plete details. 

FEBRUARY 27 & 28, BOTTLE SHOW AND 
SALE sponsored by the Antique Bottle Club 
of Orange County, Retail Clerk's Union Hall. 
8530 Stanton, Buena Park, Calif. 

MARCH 5-7. A PAGEANT OF JEWELRY, 
sponsored by the Maricopa Lapidary Society. 
Arizona State Fairgrounds, Phoenix. Arizona. 
22nd annual event. Write James Cronin. 10(537 
Crosby Drive, Sun City, Am., 85J51. 

MARCH 6 & 7, 11th ANNUAL GOLD PAN- 
NING CONTEST. Tropico Gold Camp, Rosa- 
mond, California. All types of gold panning 
for adults, ladies and children. Other events 
include burro races, barbecue, and tour of 
area. For information write Tropico Gold 
Camp, Rosamond, California. 

MARCH 6 7, DESERT SAFARI, sponsored 
by the Tierra Ded Sol 4 WD Club of San 
Diego, Borrego Badlands of Imperial County. 
For information write TDS Desert Safari, 
5083 Conrad Ave., San Diego, Calif, 92117, 

MARCH 1 3 & 14, GEMS OF THE WORLD 
SHOW sponsored by the Northrop Recreation 
Gem & Mineral Club, Northrop Recreation 
Club House, 12626 Chadrom Street, Haw- 
thorne, Calif. Parking and admission free. 
Write Bill Mary, 17210 Spinning Ave., Tor- 
rance. Calif. 90504. 

MARCH 13 & 14, MODESTO GEM 5t MIN- 
ERAL SHOW, sponsored by the Mother Lode 
Mineral Society, Davis High School Gymna- 
sium, Tully and Rumble Roads, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. Dealers, door prizes, working exhibits. 
Admission 50 cents, children free. Write Don- 
ald Nelson, 1025 Pearl Ave., Modesto, Calif. 

MARCH 21 to APRIL 25, ANNUAL WILD- 
FLOWER SHOW sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Lancaster, California. The Wild- 
flower Center, located at the Antelope Valley 
Fairgrounds, will be open Thursday through 
Sunday, 10 am, to 4 p.m. Featured exhibits of 
historical interest, gems and minerals, wild- 
flowers and paintings may be seen. Maps to 
the wildflower areas will be available. Ad- 
mision is free. 

APRIL 3-8, SHOSHONE THIRD ANNUAL 
DESERT ART SHOW, Shoshone, California. 
For information on entry fees, space, prizes, 
etc., write to Desert Art Show, Shoshone Calif. 

92384. 



GOLDMASTER / COINMASTER 

e difference between LOST and FOUND 




$85,000 Cache Located in ARKANSAS 



There is a whole new world out there, once you leave the 
crowded city and move in this new area of adventure. 
Discover forgotten times and lost places. There are vast 
fortunes of personal and monetary treasure lost, hidden 
and undiscovered in every corner of our land. 

White's Electronics, Inc., manufacturer of the world's largest and 
finest line of mineral and metal detectors, invites you to take a 

BECOME AN EXPLORER! SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER— HE IS 



closer fool: at their product. The colorful world of exploration and 
adventure can be yours by owning a White's Metal Detector. Detect 
GOLD, SILVER or COPPER NUGGETS, coins, jewelry, guns, artifacts 
of all descriptions. Discover mementoes of our American Heritage 
or reclaim native ores from the earth. Whether you are chasing down 
an old treasure story or on a family outing to the park or beach, 
every trip can be an adventure— each time the instrument sounds oft 
it could be a rare coin or a hidden cache. 



IN THE YELLOW PASES UNDER METAL DETECTING EQUIPMENT 



WHITE'S ELECTRONICS, INC. 



or write for your FREE LITERATURE to; 

1011 Pleasant Valley Road — Room ~ 
SWEET HOME, OREGON, U. 
COLORFUL WORLD OF ADVENTURE 



- 121 

S. A. — 97386 
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for 



Travel, 

Col on a personal friend 
800-238-5800 



business or pleasure takes you away from home, 
lend. Ramada Inn. 




call on a 



Just dial our toll-free Inn-Stant reservations number and 
we'll make a place for you at the Ramada Inn of your choice, 
nationwide. 

Ramada Inn means personal luxury for less. You couldn't 




TOLL FREE 

RAMADA INN STANT 



RESERVATIONS 



800-238-5800 



ALABAMA 

An Alston 
Birmingham C2) 
Decatur 
Dothan 
Huntsviik- 
Phenix City 
Tuscaloosa {2} 

ARIZONA 

Flagstaff* (2) 
Goodyear 
Kingman 
Phoenix (3) 
Scottsdele* (2) 
Springe nil Ms 
Tucson (2! 



ARKANSAS 

Conway 
Hot Springs 
Jacksonville 
Jonesboro 
Little Rock 
Russellvllie 
west Memphis 

CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim 

Arcadia 

Arc ate- Eureka 

Bakersfield 

Blythe 

Fresno 

Hollywood 

Us Angel ts 

Palm Springs* 

Riverside/ 

sac ram ad to 

San Francisco 

San Jose 

sooth Lake Tahoe 
Torrance 

COLORADO 

Colorado Springs 
Corter 
Denver f5) 
Grand Junction 
Grealey 
Pueblo 



CONNECTICUT 

East Windsor 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater 

Oaytona Beach (2) 

Daarfleld 

Fort Myers 

Ft. Walton Beach 

Jacksonville West 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Lake City 

Lakeland 

Oca la 

Orlando (3} 
Palmetto 
Panama City 
Pensacola (2) 
Pdmpano Beach 
Port Charlotte 
St, Petersburg 
Sarasota 
Tampa 

Wast Palm Beach (2) 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Cordele 

Forsyth 

Macon 

Valdosta 



Boise 
Burley 
Idaho Falls 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora 
Bloom in gton 
Carbondate 
Champaign 
Chicago (4) 
Dixon 
Effingham 
Highland Park— 

Hlghwddd 
Kankakee 
Lincoln 
Marion 
Mt. Vernon 
Ottawa 
Peoria 
Springfield 
St. Charles 

INDIANA 

East Gary 
Indianapolis (2) 
Nashville 
South Bend 

IOWA 

Ames 



Ft. 



KANSAS 

Colby 
Emporia 

Hutchinson 
Junction City 
Lawrence 
Manhattan 



Sallna 
TDpifti ffi 
Wellington 
Wichita 



Bowling Green 
Cave City 
Elr'abethtown 
Frankfort 
Lexington (21 
Louisville 
Madlsonvllle 
Paducah 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Hon ma 
Lafayette 
ChafFes 



Monroe 

New Orleans W 
Shreveport 

MARYLAND 

Rockvllla 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 
Chlcopee 

MICHIGAN 

Allen Park 
Ann Arbor 
Benton Harbor 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Midland 
Saginaw 

MISSfSSIPPI 

Bay St. Louis 

BIIokI 

Columbus 

Jackson 

Long Beach 

Meridian 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau 
Clayton 
Columbia 
Independence 
Jefferson City 
Kansas City 
Moberly 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis (5;. 
Slkeston 
Springfield 
Wayne sville 

MONTANA 

Butte 

NEHRASKA 

Lincoln 
Ogailala 

South Sioux City 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dover 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 
Brunswick 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque (2) 

Carlsbad 

Deming 

Gallup 

Hobbs 

Las Crucea 

Roswefl 

Santa Fa 

Tucumcari 

NEW YORK 

Jamaica 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utlca-New Hartford 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Burlington 

Charlotte {2) 

Durham 

Greensboro 

Hendersonvllle 

New Bern 

Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Mfnot 

OHIO 

Bedford H sights 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland* (2) 



Mansfield 
Sandusky 
Toledo 
Youngstown 

OKLAHOMA 

Lawton 

Oklahoma City (31 
Tulsa 
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Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie 

Harrisburg West 

Lancaster 

Washington 

RHODE ISLAND 

Portsmouth 
Providence 

SOUTH CAI 

Columbia 
Florence 
Greenville 
Manning 
Myrtle Beach 
Spartanburg 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rapid City 

Sioux Falls 

TENNESSEE 

Cookeville 



Ml IN* j 



.noxvllte 
Memphis (2) 
Murfreesbbro 
Nashville 
Newport 
Pigeon Forge 

TEXAS 
Abilene 
Amaflllo 
Austin (2J 
Boytown 

— t (2) 



Big Spring 
College Station 
Corpus Christ I 
Dallas m 
El Paso (2) 
Ft. Stockton 
Ft. Worth (1) 
Grand Prairie 
Greenville 
Harlingen 
Houston (7) 
Huntsvllle 
Laredo 
LonHview 
Midland 
Odessa 
Paris 
Pecos 
San Angel o 
San Antonio (3) 
Sherman 
Taxertiana 
Tyler 
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wk*lta Falls 

UTAH 

Moab 
Ogdon 

Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

South Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg 
Newport-Hews 
Norfolk (2) 
Williamsburg 

WASHINGTON 

Sealtle 



WISCONSIN 
Lake Del a van' 
Madison 
Milwaukee (3) 
Neenah 

WYOMING 

Casper 



Evanston 

CANADA 

Winnipeg 

GRAND BAHAMA 



Newton 



Dayton (3) 



JAMAICA 

Montego Bay 

MEXICO 

Monterrey 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

St. Thomu 
•A Resort Area 
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